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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
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tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A REVIEW OF TEAM WORK 


KAM WORK, in its last issue, revealed the frank- 
ness, courage and sense of Max Kapp, the 
editor. It sa strong piece of work. Team Work 
is a mimeographed publication intended for confiden- 
tial circulation among Universalist ministers. Men 
who write for it write more frankly than they would if 
wee articles were to be spread before the world at 
arge. 

Through the courtesy of the editor we have been 
able to give our people at times some of the im- 
portant articles and some slight idea at least of the 
drift of opinion. 

When we say that the editor dares to write frankly 
about the Church of the Redemption, the Etz tour, 
the set-up of our Conventions, and similar subjects, 
we merely hint at the nature of the publication. 
He shows that the interest of Universalists in America 


is centered fully as much on the Church of the Redemp- - 


tion as upon the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington. ‘When we learn that this 
great church is in difficulty a throb of concern quivers 
throughout our whole being as a denomination.” 

We agree fully, and we repudiate any suggestion 
that because one man has not been able to extricate 
the church from its difficulties nobody can. Mr. 
Kapp suggests frankly that the officials should take 
up with a former pastor the question as to whether 
he can not relieve them from the burden of the $2,000 
a year pension. 

Mr. Kapp thinks that Universalists “are perpet- 
ually concerned with their own organizational dif- 
ficulties.’” He believes that we have missed an op- 
portunity when delegates go home from conventions 
and report that ‘‘the convention was given over largely 
to routine business.”’ 

He tells the truth about the trip of Dr. Etz—the 
absolute necessity of our having the opinion of a 
competent man who knows conditions among the 
churches at home and who at the same time is sym- 
pathetic with mission work. He says: “J'eam Work 
will not be surprised or dismayed if the report of Dr. 
Etz recommends that we turn over our work to the 
native Japanese in accordance with our purpose and 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Lay- 
men’s Inquiry.” 

Kapp, however, is too honest to let us fool;our- 
selves. He warns us if we do turn over the mission 


work altogether not to think that we are doing a pro- 
gressive thing because it is a progressive thing. We 
shall be doing it because we cannot support the mission. 
He intimates that we would not be considering this 
progressive step if we had some money. 

Of course, to a very considerable extent the re- 
sponsibility for our work in Japan now rests on native 
workers, but we are keeping Americans there to lead, 
counsel, and inspire. In the Blackmer Home, Ameri- 
cans still are in full control. 

Mr. Kapp urges ministers to get together and 
present a united front against war makers, and he coun- 
sels young ministers to write for publications, pointing 
out how brilliantly Hugh Tigner has succeeded along 
these lines. 

Dr. George E. Huntley contributes to Team 
Work an illuminating article on ‘‘Rebuilding a Church 
School.” Professor Cole comes to the defense of the 
theological schools. Frank Chatterton urges keeping 
churches open in the summer, using men near by with 
free time on their hands. Dr. Jones reviews “Nervous 
Breakdown,” by Dr. Wolfe. Mr. Emmons tells about 
the Ministers’ Institute at Ferry Beach, Aug. 4-11. 
Miss Esther Richardson describes circulating libraries 
for ministers. Harold Scott sticks the knife into the 
Universal st emphasis on conformity, asserting that 
in contrast the Methodist emphasis is on efficiency. 
Kapp himself contributes two articles, one praising 
Griswold Williams’ christening service and one de- 
scribing the merger of the Unitarian and Universalist 
National Young People’s Societies. There are edi- 
torial briefs reminiscent of I. M. Atwood, and other 
fine features. To us the wonder is that the editor gets 
so much into twenty-two small pages. 

x * 


THE DWIGHT BRADLEY VENTURE 


HE Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D., now about as 
fi well known in Baptist and Universalist circles 
as in Congregational, has resigned the historic 
old First Church in Newton (Congregational) to take 
a full time professorship in Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and become pastor of Union Church 
(Congregational), Boston, which is situated in a 
crowded city neighborhood. 

The Old South Church, which for some time has 
been backing Union Church, is helping this new move- 
ment, and the boards of both the seminary and of 
Union Church have approved the joint project. The 
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plan involves using the students of Dr. Bradley’s 
classes at the seminary for some of the practical work 
of the church. The church will not be a laboratory 
in which inexperienced people can experiment. It 
will be a religious center in which right-minded young 
fellows driven by a passion for service can help. 

We have a deep respect for Dr. Bradley’s Newton 
church. We doubt if there is any type of community 
more in need of the ministrations of religion than a 
prosperous suburban community. People who own 
cars and have bank accounts and steady jobs face the 
great problems of life like everybody else. Dr. Brad- 
ley testifies to the deep spiritual experience of the 
company that has been about him now for seven 
years. 

But he is a born teacher. He can state things 
clearly and concisely because he sees them so clearly. 
He is a man of wide reading and fine spiritual insight, 
He loves young fellows and they love him, and he has 
the happiest kind of time in the class room. At the 
same time he is a born preacher and loves his preach- 
ing, and with the help of the boys he ought to be able 
to do vital work at Union Church. 

We doubt if either in the seminary or in the 
church he will do much to inspire a passionate de- 
votion to a sect, but, unless we are entirely at sea 
about him, he will inspire men and women with a con- 
viction of the vital importance of religion, and make 
them want to live the religious life both as individuals 
and as members of society. 


THE ROOSEVELTS AND GOOD TASTE 


HE Roosevelt family now in the White House 
has been criticized rather freely on the score of 
lack of good taste. There are few of us, no 

matter how well brought up we may be, who have not 
at one time or another done violence to some one else’s 
conception of good taste. Thus Mrs. Roosevelt, 
first lady of the land, spoke over the radio for money. 
We think she did the right thing, and that her raising 
money in this way for philanthropy was fine and high- 
minded. Perhaps if she had given the money to help 
mine owners hire police to break the backs and hearts 
of strikers we might have felt differently, but she 
gave some of the money to the American Friends’ 
Service Committee to relieve deep, black, hopeless 
misery among the women and children in the families 
of the strikers. So our views on taste may be colored 
by our views on economics, and in the same fashion 
may be colored the views of the Roosevelt critics. 

But whatever we may think about the broad- 
casting, must we not admit that the Roosevelts have 
handled the family divorces well? It must have been 
a galling thing for the President and his wife to have 
two of their children break with their mates. There 
was no public discussion of the matter on their part. 
All that the public saw was a mother making a hasty 
journey by airplane to California to interview her son, 
just as if she had gone to dissuade him. Then the boy 
goes through with it, puts off one wife and takes 
another. The father and mother entertain the 
divorced wife just as if she had been still in the family. 
Nobody goes to the wedding of the son except the 
sister, who has the same kind of performance in 


mind. The President and his wife do not throw out 
the son or refuse to see him and his wife. Only they 
do not rush into it. When the baby has come the 
new family goes to see the grandmother, and when the 
President arrives he takes them out over the estate 
in a natural way in his car, and his wife makes tea 
for them on their return. What it means is that they 
do not like it, but that they make the best of it. 
They take the view that the boy has his own life to 
live and that they cannot dictate. Nor can they 
punish by ostracizing him. It is what thousands of 
other common sense Americans have done. ‘There 
are an infinite number of human relationships where 
we should like to have things different, but where 
we go ahead and make the best of them as they 
are. 

As to the daughter and her husband, we speak 
with more feeling, for we like one of them much. We 
have a right to assume that the Roosevelts will handle 
this case much like the other one. It is unfortunate. 
To have the children act this way sets a bad example 
to the country. We have not the slightest doubt 
but that the President and his wife have done their 
best to set things right. But they have failed. So 
they will make the best of this situation also. 

It is easy to say that this one or that one has 
had his head turned by publicity. Quite possible. 
There’s a deal of publicity about the White House. 
May be the detestation of publicity had something 
to do with one or the other of these breaks. But our 
theme now is good taste, and we affirm that the 
Roosevelts have set an example to the country in this 


respect. 
* * 


. FINDING PLACES FOR MINISTERS 


HREE hundred and fifty members are a minimum 
number in churches to guarantee the support 
of a well-trained minister, according to the 

findings of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. But only between ten and thirteen per cent 
of the white congregations in Protestant churches 
have a membership base as large as that. In the 
Episcopal Church, according to the executive secre- 
tary of the Field Department, over four thousand of 
7,672 parishes and missions have not more than one 
hundred members. Only one hundred and fifty have 
one thousand or more. 

According to this official, only men of the most 
unusual ability have any certainty of finding parishes, 
many men of more than average ability have trouble, 
and men of average ability have much trouble. The 
conclusion reached is that it is not a problem to be 
nibbled at, but tackled in a thoroughgoing fashion. 
For example, in the Episcopal Church there seems 
to be little team work between the men running the 
seminaries and the agencies which have to set men to 
work. In a year when many men are needed for rural 
work and more for city work, the seminaries may turn 
out cee all of whom are equipped only for city 
work. 

If the problem is to be tackled wisely, these 
Episcopal officials claim, we must recognize that not 
only do our churches have a group of unemployed 
clergy, but a group that is unemployable. Doubtless 
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some may be made employable, but others must be 
compelled to go into something else. 

All this, of course, concerns Universalists. Our 
superintendents are driven and harassed to the limit 
to find places for unemployed men. Their duty has 
not ended, however, when they have succeeded in 
getting all of their own parishes to call good men. 
They cannot sit back and say there is nothing more to 
be done. The denomination looks to them for leader- 
ship along these lines. If they have men who are 
making failures, they must get them out before 
churches are sacrificed. And they, beyond all others, 
are the ones to say whether we need some new machin- 
ery, some central placing agency, or not. They are 
the ones to tell us and to keep telling us why we must 
build up our pension fund. They are the ones to deal 
with the seminaries. 

This pathetic search for parishes by fine men 
capable of good work is a call to us all. 

*K ok 


MASARYK 


HE son of a blacksmith with the presence of an 
aristocrat, is the way that The New Outlook 
speaks of Masaryk, who has just been re-elected 

President of the Czechoslovakian republic for the 
fourth time. We have an especial interest in him 
because he married an American Unitarian, and is a 
liberal himself. He was seventy when he first became 
President. As head of a state, he had to succeed a 
proud autocratic Hapsburg monarch. 

Everyman says of him: 

Without any previous experience, this slim, frail 

old man, whose constitution has stood the test of a 

hundred public struggles and of tragic private sorrows, 

at eighty-four years of age still lightly carries the burden 

of terrific responsibilities and seems to have discovered 

the secret of perennial youth. .... The Czech indus- 

tries have he!d their own, the national credit has steadily 

improved, the huge estates of the feudal aristocracy 
have been broken up, a far-reaching agrarian reform 
_ has settled hundreds of thousands of peasant proprietors 

on the land, and the three million Germans have been 

reconciled to the new conditions. 


The New Outlook says that if it had not been for 
the firm and wise guidance of this old man of eighty- 


four all Central Europe might be at war. 
ok *k 


PRESBYTERIANS AND BAPTISTS 


N a year of difficulty for all churches, we find much 
to cheer us in the national conventions of Pres- 
byterians and Baptists—one in Cleveland and 

the other in Rochester. 

At the Presbyterian Convention the forces of 
reaction, led by the brilliant Machen, were defeated 
overwhelmingly. The proposed agreement of union 
with the United Presbyterian Church was approved, 
and the resolution ordering the Machen opposition 
foreign mission board “‘to desist forthwith from exer- 
cising any ecclesiastical or administrative functions, 
including the solicitation of funds anywhere within 
the church’s jurisdiction,” was passed. Both matters 
were settled by large majorities. 

To Universalists it is an awe-inspiring sight to 
behold a General Convention ordering anybody to 


“desist forthwith” and have it stick. We would like 
some brave soul to experiment with such a resolution 
in one of our own conventions, and see what happens. 
Though the United Presbyterians failed to approve 
union it doubt!ess will be approved in the end. 

The brilliant and versatile Carleton M. Sherwood 
in Advance gives us a clear, concise picture of what 
took place among the Baptists. There was a great re- 
organization and consolidation of church machinery 
to cut down overhead expense. The reorganizers 
met their Waterloo when they tackled the ladies. 
No self-respecting ladies will let men reorganize them, 
and all that the reformers salvaged was a motion 
adopted requesting the ladies and the other mission- 
ary organizations involved to bring forward them- 
selves next year plans of reorganization. 


It seemed for a time (said Mr. Sherwood) that the 
energy of the convention might be consumed in tinker- 
ing with the machinery of the denomination, but the re- 
port of the committee on resolutions led to more con- 
sideration than usual of such live issues as the peace 
question (which was foremost), economic justice, tem- 
perance education and prohibition, and the motion- 
picture situation. 

The conservatives on the peace issue made a sorry 
presentation (seeking to hold the text of the resolution 
to condemnation of “aggressive warfare’), and the 
convention voted overwhelmingly an advanced peace 
resolution. Holding without equivocation that “war is 
sin,” the resolution adopted repudiates all aggressive 
war, and adds: “I will cross no national boundary line to 
kill and to destroy, nor will I support my government in 
sending its army and navy to do so.” A commission 
of five was authorized, which will confer with the na- 
tional government regarding recognition for Baptist 
conscientious obiectors on the same terms as are granted 
to the Society of Friends. 

Block-booking of motion pictures was denounced. 
The work of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America was strongly endorsed. 

* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Bishop of Nevada writes to The Churchman 
protesting against the abolition of the common 
communion cup, and asserting that the wine in the 
common cup is “sacrament and not beverage,” and 
that therefore it can only bless. Even bishops may 
need a little instruction in elementary matters. 


The vote in the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the U.S. A. was 900 to twenty in 
favor of union with the United Presbyterian Church. 
The Presbyterian Church has about two million 
members. The United Presbyterian Church about a 
quarter of a million. 


British Congregationalists are rubbing their 
eyes in amazement. Leaders in the church are de- 
claring that the church should tell the seminary how 
the church wants men trained for the ministry, and 
that the seminary should take the orders and execute 
them. 


The Murray Grove Association has issued an 
interesting year book which will make everybody want 
to go to this historic birthplace of Universalism. 
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What My Religion Means to Me™ 


Daniel Willard 


a) HE subject which has been assigned me is, 
oY Bes! “What my religion means to me,” not what 
my religion means to Rabbi Lazaron, or to 
Mr. Alcock, or to any one else—but what it 
means to me. I have been unable to find that there 
is any generally accepted definition of the word re- 
ligion, and so I shall try to develop my own definition, 
and possibly while I am doing that I may at the same 
time give you some idea not only of what my religion 
is but also what it means to me. 

I was born in New England and grew up in a 
family that had been influenced by New England 
traditions for several generations. We read the Bible 
and went to the Methodist church. We went to church 
Sunday morning and we listened to a very long and 
sometimes rather dull sermon, at least it seemed so to 
me. And then we went home and had dinner and 
came back and listened to another very long, and not 
always interesting, sermon, and it seemed to me— 
maybe I was mistaken, but it seemed to me—that the 
God that our minister talked about was largely con- 
cerned in fixing rules for conduct and behavior of boys, 
and then watching to see if we obeyed them. It 
looked to me as if He generally disapproved most of 
the things that I liked to do, and that I must be very 
wicked, and on the whole the impression that I got 
from it all was quite unlike the feeling toward the 
church that Mr. Alcock was so happily able to develop 
in his own experience. As I grew older I began to 
get a little more definite impression of what I thought 
God was like, and this is the impression that I got. 
I thought (with no irreverence) of God as an old man 
with long white beard sitting on a throne up in heaven, 
where the streets were paved with gold, watching 
everything that was happening down here on earth; 
not a very lovable God, so it seemed to me, because I 
read in the Bible that He declared that He was a 
jealous God and that He visited His wrath upon those 
who displeased Him and upon their descendants. It 
seemed to me that He was harsh and severe in His 
dealings with men. I suppose I overlooked His good 
side; anyway it was the bad side that I remembered. 
I accepted Him, however, but not because I was 
prompted to do so by a spirit of love. I accepted 
Him at that time because of the very genuine fear 
which I felt when I thought of that eternal hell with 
fire and brimstone which was said to have been pre- 
pared for those who offended Him. 

That fear was a very potent influence in my boy- 
hood to keep me from doing things that were forbidden, 
and on the whole it may have been a good thing in my 
case, but I doubt very much if the general effect of it 
all upon me was good or permanently helpful. Re- 
member, I am only stating my personal experience. 
I read the Bible; I read it through, and I gained and 
retained many impressions, some good, others not so 
good; I was young, and impressions in youth are more 
definite then, and more lasting. I was taught, or at 
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any rate it came about, that I looked upon the Bible 
as something that was absolutely handed down in 
some manner by God, and that every word and com- 
ma in it was just as He wanted it. I accepted the 
Bible then with that understanding. No matter how 
unreasonable any statement in the Bible may have 
seemed to me I accepted it; I did not question it. 
But after a while as I grew older I went away to ~ 
school and read more broadly, and I met other boys 
who had read more broadly still, and they talked to me 
about things that I had not previously heard of 
and I became somewhat troubled. They told me, for 
instance, of Tom Paine’s ‘Age of Reason,” and what 
they said about it frightened me so that for several 
years I did not dare to read that book. I was afraid to 
read it. I was afraid if I did read it that such faith 
as I then had might be undermined and destroyed, and 
at that time I had not reached the point where I could 
see that there was anything else to replace the belief 
I then had. That was the sad part of it. When I 
finally lost what I did have, I did not know where to 
look for something else to replace it. Please under- 
stand that I did not lose my first belief in the Bible 
because I wanted to lose it; I lost it in spite of any- 
thing I could do to keep it. Eventually, however, I 
found a different and very much firmer basis for my 
faith than I had at first, and it is to men who have 
had a similar experience, in part at least, that what I 
have to say may be interesting and perhaps helpful. 

I believe so strongly in the potency of a concrete 
fact as against a lot of generalities that I am going to 
speak very plainly and definitely, but I want you all 
to know that nothing that I shall say is intended to be 
in the slightest degree critical of any other religious 
belief no matter what it is. I congratulate the man 
who finds himself happy and contented in his religion, 
whatever it is, provided, of course, it leads to right 
thinking, and clean and upright living in this life, and 
most religions do that however they may be designated. 

Now, as I have said, I reached a period in life 
where doubts came in. Boys would ask questions for 
which my religious training had not prepared me. 
I believed that God could do everything and anything. 
One day a little barefoot boy, who went to school with 
me, and who, it would seem, was somewhat skeptical, 
said to me, ‘I hear you have been going to the revival,” 
which was being conducted in our village. I said, 
“Yes, why?” He said he wanted to know what I 
thought God could do, and I said, ‘““God can do any- 
thing.” And then he put this poser to me (it was a 
poser then, but it would not be now); he said, “Can 
God make a grindstone go two ways at once?” That 
was his question; it seems absurd and ridiculous now. 
If I were asked that question today I would say, “I 
do not know, God is so much greater and vaster than 
I am able to comprehend; I-do not know what His 
limitations are, if He has any.” I cannot conceive 
that such a thing can be done, but even if it can be 
done, I cannot conceive of God wanting to do it. But, 
I do not know. That is one of the things, among a 
great many others, that I do not know and do not 
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expect to know. That question would not bother me 
now, but it did when I was a little boy. Other ques- 
tions of a troublesome character served seriously to 
disturb my then religious foundation. I had had more 
or less satisfaction from my religion, such as it was, 
and when it gradually slipped away I was very much 
troubled. I could no longer believe the Bible as I had 
been taught to believe it, so I put it away and did not 
read it at all. Churches did not seem to me quite the 
same as before, and I drifted along feeling very lone- 
some and I did not have anybody to talk to about it. 

I should perhaps say that all this time I was try- 
ing to find something that would help me to regain 
my faith in God and the Bible. One day I happened 
to find in a book shop a little paper bound volume 
written by the Rev. Minot J. Savage. I bought the 
book and read it, and it did more to get me rightly 
orientated again than anything I had read or heard up 
to that time. Then I began to gradually develop a 
different, and, I think, a little better understanding of 
life, its problems and mysteries. As a boy I had been 
quite satisfied to believe that the sun rose in the east 
and set in the west, going completely round the earth in 
twenty-four hours; I accepted the statement that God 
created the world in six days, that He put water above 
the heavens so it could rain, ete. After a while, how- 
aver, as I read more and grew older, and talked with 
men who were more familiar with nature’s laws, I 
earned that the rain, instead of coming from water 
above the sky or the heavens above, came out of clouds 
formed of moisture that came up from the earth, a very 
simple process, strictly in accordance with what 
seemed to be a fixed law of nature. I learned that in- 
stead of the sun going around the earth, the earth went 
around the sun; and then as I grew older, I learned 
chat, instead of our solar system being the whole 
iniverse, it was possibly, for all anybody could say, 
she smallest part of the universe. I learned later that 
the great star Betelguese, so far away that it takes one 
yundred years for its light, traveling at the rate of one 
yundred and eighty-six thousand miles a second, to 
‘each the earth—I learned that the star was so big 
hat the sun with the earth swinging around it could 
111 be put inside of it and have room to spare. 

Now, when I read and learned of those things I 
imply had to revise my idea of God. I could not 
conceive of a man-like God sitting in one place direct- 
ng and responsible for such a magnificent, infinite, 
inbounded universe as we evidently were a part of, 
ind I simply had to think of God in a different way. 
was obliged to give up the idea of a man-like God 
itting in one place, and think of Him in less definite 
ut infinitely larger and grander proportions. I found 
10 difficulty in doing that, although not able to com- 
yrehend it. We all have five senses if we are normal. 
Jow, suppose one of us was born without the sense of 
ight. How would it be possible for anyone else who 
ould see to explain to that blind person what green 
ooked like? It simply could not be done. Suppose 
, person was born without the sense of hearing, how 
vould it be possible for anybody else humanly to ex- 
lain to him what music sounded like? And still there 
vould be music and color in the world, and so it might 
onceivably be with God. Our finite senses would not 
e able to comprehend an Infinite Being. We know 


that we have five senses, but there may be others which 
we do not know of and do not have here. I think one 
of the most amazing things and one of the most sug- 
gestive things is the radio. In this room tonight we 
know there are sounds all about us which we cannot 
hear, but we also know very well that if we were to aug- 
ment or add to our sense of hearing the mechanism 
which has been developed by experts, we could pick 
out sounds here in this room which are here all the 
time even if we cannot hear them without assistance. 
We do not hear them because we are not in tune with 
them. Are we in tune with t e Infinite? I doubt it! 
Should we expect with our finite limitations to under- 
stand the Infinite? I do not think so, otherwise it 
would not be Infinite. Should we expect to have God 
define Himself in definite and concrete terms suitable 
to our understanding? ‘There is certainly no one on 
this earth who can do it from actual knowledge, but if 
there were anybody who could speak in the terms of 
Infinity necessary to describe such a Being, such a 
Creative Force, if it could be done, do you think any- 
one here could understand it? I doubt it very much. 
I long ago gave up any expectation in this life of know- 
ing absolutely where God is, how He looks or how He 
works. I only know this must be true—if there is a 
God, and He is large enough, wise enough, and com- 
prehensive enough to be behind this Infinite universe, 
then He is far too great for me or any other finite per- 
son to understand. 

I have just used the words, “‘if there is a God.” 
You may very well ask, ““Do you believe in God?” 
Yes, Ido. Why? Because I find it less difficult to 
believe in a God than not to believe in a God. Ido 
not know how I could adjust myself to the belief that 
there was not such a Power, such a Being, such an 
Influence, as I have in mind when I speak of God. 
We live in an orderly universe, the grass grows green 
and upwards, the rain falls down, water always seeks 
the lowest level, the earth turns around, it also goes 
around the sun, and the moon around the earth. All 
these things have been going on for ages, nobody 
knows how many—and still they never vary in their 
course. There is order in it; there is design. How can 
there be a design without a designer? I cannot an- 
swer. My intelligence tells me that wherever there is 
a design there must be a designer, and it is much 
easier to accept the truth of that statement than it is 
to admit design and say there is no designer, and that 
everything that is just happened so. When I lost my 
confidence in the Bible, as I then understood it, I also 
lost the beliefs that I had based on the Bible. But to- 
day I would believe in God whether there was any 
Bible or not. I do not need the Bible to support my 
belief in God. My intelligence makes me do that, be- 
cause it is so much more difficult to believe anything 
else. 

Now I wish to repeat that I hope that nothing that 
I have said or may say will cause anyone who is firm 
and happy in his religious belief to feel otherwise— 
what I am saying is not intended for him. I want 
rather to help those who may be uncertain and in 
doubt. Perhaps I can help them to feel that after all 
this is a world in which we can all believe in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, and if we 
accept that, we have a very real foundation for our re- 
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ligious belief no matter how many other things we may 
differ about. 

As time went on I continued to think of such mat- 
ters as I have been discussing. Someone has said that 
man is incurably religious. I think that is so. We 
are conscious of certain facts; we know, for instance, 
that we are here. That is a fact. There is indeed no 
greater fact unless it is the further fact that after a 
short time we know we will not be here. These are 
fundamental facts. Now, these facts must raise ques- 
tions in the minds of all of us, and I suppose it is not 
far out of the way to say that questions relating to 
man’s place in the universe and his final destiny are all 
properly brought within the general classification of 
religious questions. And what man thinks about these 
things, I suppose, may be called his religion or his 
philosophy of life. 

I have tried to take you along with me while re- 
viewing some of the things that I had in mind until I 
reached manhood. After awhile I began to feel 
satisfied that, regardless of the mistaken value that I 
had first placed upon the Bible, there was, neverthe- 
less, an orderly universe in which I was living, and 
then I began, after I had got back to that anchorage, 
to renew my interest in the Bible, and I read it with 
reawakened appreciation. I found that it was a most 
interesting and revealing book if I only took it for 
what it really is, as it seems to me, the life history of a 
religious people, the sayings of their prophets, wise 
men and preachers, showing that all down through the 
ages covered by the Bible, people such as you and I 
were interested in exactly the same things that you and 
I are interested in now, and that they were reaching out 
trying to account for their being here, and where they 
were going, and trying to find some durable satisfac- 
tion or religious answer that their inner being called 
for. Now, we must remember that in that earlier 
period, the men who wrote and talked knew much less 
about this universe and this world than we knew prob- 
ably when we were ten or twelve years old. They 
were in the infant stage of the race, and they had to 
write in language that could then be understood. Itis 
to be presumed that they were not able to write in the 
terms of the present day; and even if they had been 
their readers would not have understood them. I do 
not criticize the Bible in its account of certain things in 
language that I find myself not able to accept or be- 
lieve, I think it was written at a period and addressed 
to a people of a certain intellectual standard, and then 
as time went on the people grew away from it. 

Here I wish to make an observation or two about 
the church as an institution. I hesitate to even seem 
to criticize the church, because I think it is one of the 
greatest and best institutions in the world, even when 
considered aside from its religious significance. I can 
think of no greater disaster that could happen to man- 
kind than to remove the churches, or that they should 
seriously lose their influence. The church aids in 
giving expression to the collective religious thought of 
- its people, and it affords means by which many things 
may be done that we as a human family need to have 
done in times of trouble, sickness and death, in addi- 
tion to such other religious functions as they may per- 
form to the satisfaction of many. But if I were to 
criticize the churches at all it would be for this, that 


they do not seem, at least not all of them, to sufficiently 
appreciate how the human mind has developed since 
the Bible was written. God gave us our minds. The 
kind of God I am thinking of with all reverence is re- 
sponsible for everything in this universe, including my 
mind among other things. He could not have given 
me a mind and permitted it to develop, and influence 
my thought and actions, unless He expected that I 
would in turn be influenced by it; and having given 
me a mind and a certain understanding, He couldn’t in 
fairness expect me to believe, or punish me for not 
believing, something that does violence to that same 
mind when measured by the methods that I use in 
measuring everything else. It does seem to me some- 
times that perhaps the church does not quite realize 
that we are educating our boys and girls more and 
more, and, for that matter we are all being educated— 
our education does not stop when we leave school, 
every day we learn something new about this won- 
derful universe and world in which we live. But, I 
repeat, sometimes it seems to me that the church does 
not quite keep up with the change in times. It is for 
that reason that I and many others, not anxious to get 
away from the church, as is sometimes mistakenly said, 
but really anxious to be with the church and to under- 
stand it, found ourselves gradually drifting away. 

I do not think the church has ever meant to me 
quite what it means to my friend, Mr. Alcock, and I 
congratulate him because of that happy relationship. 
Nothing could bring me to say a word that would cause 
any man’s faith to weaken in that religion which brings 
him happiness and contentment. What I am saying 
is not needed by him and is not intended for him; but 
perhaps there are others whose experience has been 
similar to mine in some respects, and what I am say- 
ing is meant for them with the hope that it may be 
helpful. I think it is one of the requirements of good 
citizenship that every man should ally himself with 
some church and extend to it such support as he is able 
—moral and financial. I may not personally meet 
this condition, but I believe in it just the same. 

I believe in a God of the kind I have mentioned. 
It is more difficult for me to think of this universe with- 
out a God than with one, and then I find that all 
recorded history shows that there has apparently been 
implanted in man from the very beginning the nucleus 
of a belief in a God. I cannot believe that God, re- 
sponsible for the universe, could have implanted such 
an instinct as that in the mind of man if it means 
nothing. 

Nowastothefuture. I hope there is a future life, 
but I do not know. I do not know of anyone who 
definitely does know, but it seems to me that there is 
much reason for believing that there is a future life. 
The very fact that mankind has that desire implanted 
by our Maker is one argument that might be urged in 
support of such a belief. I once asked a minister 
friend of mine if he would believe in a future life 
if nothing was said about it in the Bible. He said: 
“Yes, certainly. I believe there is a God and I cannot 
think there is a God any less just than I am. He 
must, in fact, be better than I or else I could not 
accept Him as my \God. Now, I cannot believe that 
any God, responsible for all the creatures on this earth, 
would have picked man, the highest and the most in- 
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telligent of all animals, and man alone so far as we 
know, and implanted in him alone the knowledge that 
he shall surely die.’’ My friend continued: “If that 
is all there is to it, the game is not worth the candle. 
The ox and the dog are much better off; they come 
into the world; they are not oppressed through life 
with the knowledge of death. I cannot believe God 
could do such a thing. Because I believe in a just 
God I am bound to believe in a future life.” If there 
is a God, and I believe there is, then it seems to me 
that there must also be a future life, because He could 
not be so unfair as to give us throughout this life the 
ever present consciousness of death, if death indeed 
meant the end of all things. I am quite content to 
leave the future with a wise and Omnipotent God such 
as I believe in. 

Now, where does all this lead to? How does 
such a belief find expression in one’s life? I call my- 
self a Christian. I think I am a Christian because I 
accept the leadership of Jesus Christ as expressed in 
his Sermon on the Mount. I may not accept all that 
the churches teach, because churches have been built 
up by man regardless of their origin, but I accept the 
philosophy and the teachings of the religion that 
Jesus Christ preached. That is why I cali myself a 
Christian, and why I wish to be included with the 
700,000,000 men and women on this earth who accept 
the leadership of Christ. 

His leadership brings up in my mind the idea of 
the Fatherhood of God, because the God I have in 
mind is not simply the God of the Jews or the Gentiles, 
or the Nazarenes; He is the God of all the people. He 
is the Universal Father. I would expect Him to be 
loving, forgiving and just—all of the qualities we as- 
sociate with fatherhood. I believe in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and I believe, as taught by Jesus 
Christ, in the brotherhood of man. We all came into 
this world in the same manner, and no matter what 


happens while we are here we all go out the same way | 


and we all walk the same course to the same destina- 
tion. I cannot visualize that relationship any better 
than by the words, the brotherhood of man. 

My religion calls for decent and upright living and 
fair and honest dealings between men. Have we a 
standard by which to judge or test such dealings? 
Yes, we have a standard. It is sometimes claimed ex- 
clusively by Christians, but it would appear that the 
same formula was known and accepted long before 
the Christian era. Christ said, however, ‘‘Whatso- 
ever you would that men should do unto you, even so 
do you also unto them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.” That is my test of fairness and right 
living, and while I realize that I fall far short of meet- 
ing such a standard, none the less I am willing to be 
measured and judged by it. 

During the war I heard of an incident that il- 
lustrates my idea of the universality of religion and 
the brotherhood of man. A Catholic priest was ad- 
dressing a small gathering at the Belvedere Hotel, 
and he told us of this incident. A Catholic boy lay 
dying on the battlefield, and naturally he was anxious 
to receive the solace and satisfaction from the rites of 
his own church and which his own priest could give 
him, but there was no priest available. A Jewish 
rabbi came along, and saw the boy, saw the condition 
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he was in. The boy’s eyes were dimmed and he could 
not recognize who was talking to him, and this rabbi 
lied to him, and I admire him for it. He took hold 
of the boy’s hand and he said, “‘I am Father somebody 
of the Catholic Church,’ and being familiar with the 
formula of that church he gave to that boy the comfort 
and satisfaction that the boy’s own priest would have 
given him if he had been there, and by so doing made 
dying easier for him. We used to think no sects could 
be farther apart than the Jews and Catholics, and per- 
haps as sects they cannot, but when we get down to 
the real essence of life we must erase all differences in 
the solemn presence of death. On that battlefield the 
Jewish rabbi recognized no restrictions that prevented 
him from giving that Catholic boy the same comfort 
that he would have given a boy of his own faith, or 
that a Catholic priest would have given him if one had 
been there. That, to my mind, was an illustration 
of true religion. 

Maybe I have already talked too long, but I have 
tried to tell you what my religion is, and what it means. 
to me. I am confident that, although I may modify 
it in the future, as in the past, nothing can ever hap- 
pen again that will shake my religious belief. Now 
that .I understand the Bible in what to me is a better 
and more correct way, I find it a much more interest- 
ing and inspiring book than when as a boy I looked 
upon it as the infallible and unchangeable word of 
God. 

The God I try to think of has written His own 
Bible in the human emotions, in the human conscience, 
and in the God-implanted beliefs of man. He has also 
written large in terms of the earth, sun, stars and 
universe; all these testify to His existence and un- 
changeability, and the record which God has written 
Himself is much more convincing to me than any 
account made by man. 

* * * 
LITTLE HOUSE A-BUILDING 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
Careful counting of the pennies, 
Thrifty, glad maneuvering! 
Now the very saws and hammers 
At their labor seem to sing! 
Every night the youthful owners 
(With a toddler, scarcely two) 
Come to note the builders’ progress— 
Gaze in rapture at the view 


From the tiny porch—the windows; 
Such a wonder-house, they think! 
What a joy the open fireplace, 
What a dream the kitchen-sink! 
Such a lovely, tall catalpa, 
And how fine the maple-tree 
By the kitchen window, where the 
Baby’s sandpile soon will be! 


Thou who blessest humble churches, 
And cathedrals vaulted, dim— 

Bless this wee home and its owners— 
Strengthen her, and hearten him 

For the long, long years of living. 
Sweeten griefs and heighten laughter,. 

Bless, O Lord, this house a-building— 
Every room and wall and rafter. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 
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The Beatitudes: Statements of Principle 
Astrid Liefer 


Pm the Leader for April 28, Harold H. Niles con- 
fesses his inability to see anything more in the 
« Beatitudes than exclamations of youthful zeal 

ex} on the part of Jesus. It is because these pre- 
cepts from the Sermon on the Mount mean more and 
more to me as I grow older and am able to see practical 
meaning in the teachings of Jesus, that I write this 
statement of my reaction to them. 

Every one who has observed life thoughtfully 
has seen the law of compensation at work init. This 
law applies to more than life; it is seen in the movement 
of the pendulum as unerringly as in the check and 
countercheck of social relations and in the field of in- 
dividual thought and conduct. The rule of extremes 
is the rule of unenlightened men seeking by trial and 
balance so to regulate life as to make it mean some- 
thing. Only the enlightened man is capable of avoid- 
ing all extremes and steering a uniformly straight 
course. It must have been of the human tendency 
to run to extremes that Jesus was thinking when he 
laid down the law of the Beatitudes. 

No matter how desperate one’s situation may be, 
it can never be without certain compensations. It 
was for these that Jesus looked. Even the poor are 
blessed. They may not have enough food or clothing, 
they may lack most of the creature comforts, yet 
theirs is a rich reward, for their very destitution turns 
their attention to the realm of spiritual values. As 
the child, lacking a mature grasp of realities, lives in a 
dream world of fancy, so do the poor turn to the dream 
of better things. Without the responsibilities of 
wealth, without temptation to materialism or the ob- 
sessions of worldly goods, the poor are free to live in 
the world of imagination. ‘Man has need of dreams,”’ 
says Victor Hugo and, by his description of a feudal 
serf of the Middle Ages, puts to shame the modern 
free man who cannot stand up to misfortune. 

“Poor feudal serf!’’ says the great Frenchman, 
“let us not cheapen his dream. It is about all that he 
possesses. His field does not belong to him, his roof 
does not belong to him, his cow does not belong to 
him, his family does not belong to him, his breath 
does not belong to him, his soul does not belong to him. 
The seigneur owns his carcass, the priest owns his soul. 
Between them both the serf vegetates: half in one 
hell, half in the other. Beneath his naked feet is that 
fatal thing, the earth. He is forced to walk upon it, 
and it clings to his heels, now muck, now ashes. He is 
half earth. He crawls, drags, pushes, carries, whines, 
obeys, weeps. He is clothed in rags; he has a cord 
round his loins which, at the slightest infraction of 
rules, mounts to his neck. His master’s only contact 
with him is through the blow of a stick; his children 
are puny; his wife, hideous from misery, is hardly a 
female; he lives in destitution, in silence, in stagnation, 
in fever, in fetidness, in abjectness, in a dunghill; 
hidden in his hole, he is, as regards intelligence, 
brother to the hens, to t « hog, to ordure; he is soaked 
with rain in winter and with sweat in summer; he 
makes white bread and eats black bread; he owes to 
the lord all that the lord may desire: respect, statute 
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labor, tithes, his wife. If his wife is old or too hor- 
rible, his daughter is taken. Every tree is a possible 
gibbet. He bears a heavier yoke round his neck than 
the ox; if he garners he is a marauder; if he hunts 
he is a poacher; if he breathes he is impudent; if he | 
looks up he is insolent; if he speaks, cut down this 
rascal! He is hot, he is cold, he is hungry, he is afraid. 
His work is toil in the morning and exhaustion in the 
evening. At nightfall he returns home, weary, sad, 
humble, and sleeps. What is his bed? a little straw. 
What is his pillow? a log. ‘A good round log,’ says 
Harrison. Behold him sleeping, this worm of the 
earth. He indeed deserves this visit to the infinite. 

“What domes! What porticoes! What columns! 
What stars! This palace of the impossible—men 
would fain dwell in it forever.”’ 

It is difficult to think of the feudal serf as blessed, 
yet even he had his sure escape from unhappiness 
through the avenue of the dream. Compared with 
this wretched creature of the Middle Ages there are 
no poor nowadays, for even the long unemployed man 
has his right of suffrage, and various agencies exist for 
the sole purpose cf helping him out of his distress. 
His soul is his own, although ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred he gives it over to materialism, to thinking 
that his greatest good is to be found in the gaining of 
things. Compared with that spineless creature the 
feudal serf, the poor man of the twentieth century 
is a king in his own right, happy in the knowledge 
and possession of freedom such as his far-off predecessor 
never knew. The poor man today is poor only when 
he loses his dream. Then indeed no blessedness is 
left him. The materialism of our time is threatening 
us with such poverty of the inner life, and against it 
we must defend ourselves. 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted.’’ Over and over in human life this bless- 
ing is seen coming into realization. The woman who 
mourns the passing of a beloved husband marries 
again, looking forward to years of perhaps greater 
happiness than she had with her first mate. In addi- 
tion, she has a store of treasured memories, for mem- 
ory preserves with more ease what the soul loves 
than what it finds painful and disagreeable. The 
mother loses a child and truly mourns its untimely 
passing. One would think she would remain per- 
manently inconsolable, but the truth is otherwise. 
Time brings a mellowing of her sorrow, the memory of 
her little one loses its sting and becomes a treasure of 
the heart. One cannot mourn forever, for such a 
state 1s contrary to nature, which reasserts its normal 
course with unvarying constancy in the average life. 
Compared with the first poignancy of sorrow the 
after-state of affectionate memory is a blessing, even 
to those who have no firm faith in an after life. Those 
to whom immortality is one of the verities have, as 
they grow older, a great fund of comfort in the thought 
of the host of loved ones and friends who have gone 
before them, with whom they expect to be reunited in 
some future state, whether or not they remember the 
earth life through which they have passed together. 
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Memories held in common are among our chief sources 
of happiness. 

“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
sarth.”” This saying is not original with Jesus, but, 
ike many other sayings of his, is adapted from the 
oe Testament. In the 37th Psalm it appears in this 
orm: 


But the meek shall inherit the land, 
And shall delight themselves in the abundance of 
peace. 


The meek are here contrasted with the wicked, and 
although Jesus did not elaborate the negative side of 
the proposition, it is true that those who disregard the 
rights of others in the gaining of wealth are often 
succeeded by spendthrift sons and daughters who 
waste their substance, so that their property is sooner 
or later in the possession of many men of thrifty habits 
who have lived simply. In a deeper sense, Herod and 
the Roman legions who represented the mighty Roman 
Empire have inherited precious little of the earth. 
But for the story of Jesus, their names and work to- 
day would be completely forgotten, whereas the 
“Lamb of God,’’ who was meek and lowly of heart, 
has inherited the best thought, the most unselfish de- 
votion, the noblest aspirations of human hearts down 
all the ages, since his life on earth was spent in tire- 
less service. 

“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled.”” This state- 
ment is obviously so easily understood as to need no 
interpretation. The desire to be right and to do right, 
by its very strength, clears up the moral vision so that 
right can be discerned from wrong with unerring 
judgment. The habit of wanting to be right gives 
the capacity for knowing what is right. This in- 
volves no snap judgment, no putting ourselves forward 
and taking first place, no dictating what others shall 
do. Hunger and thirst after righteousness are not 
concerned with others, but solely with right conduct in 
oneself, right judgment, right social relations, right 
service. The very possession of such a mental and 
moral impulse is in itself an unbounded blessing. 

“Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” This is the easiest of all teachings to under- 
stand, for the reason that our fellow men naturally do 
(ous as wedotothem. If weshow them mercy they 
are moved to show us mercy. We surround ourselves 
with our own mental atmosphere, and others coming 
nto it immediately begin to breathe our spirit, to share 
yur viewpoint, unless for some pre-existent reason they 
are prejudiced in favor of an opposite opinion. Wit- 
ness the old lady who “sold herself to the jury” so 
sompletely in a suit at law that they brought in an 
sxxorbitant verdict in her favor which the judge felt it 
1is duty to reduce, giving as his explanation that the 
jlaintiff had “breathed an atmosphere of lavender 
und old lace.’’ Often it is said of a calm, self-possessed 
yerson that it does one good to be with him. Especial- 
y blessed are the kind, who live surrounded by kind- 
1ess and receive a gracious act for every graciousness 
yestowed. We reap always what we sow in these 
‘eciprocal matters. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” Who has not known the clean-minded per- 


son, as well as the man or woman who imputes no 
wrong motive to any human soul? He who sees good 
in all whose life touches his, and the rarer one who 
sees good in all that happens to him, is blessed indeed. 
To see good unfailingly is to see God, since God is 
superlative, unmixed good—the spirit of goodness at 
the heart of life. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called sons of God.” It is true that the innocent by- 
stander and friend of both combatants who interferes 
in their quarrel with the intention of inducing them 
to make it up is sometimes the one who gets killed or 
mauled about. But the one meant in this beatitude 
is the successful peacemaker, not the one who catches 
a dog by the ears to pull him out of the heat of the 
fight. Jesus, as well as Solomon, knew of course that 
“‘he that passeth by, and meddleth with strife belonging 
not to him, 2s like one that taketh a dog by the ears’’— 
likely to get bitten. The true peacemaker begins his 
work before the quarrel breaks. He works towards 
amity from the beginning. He lives in a peaceable 
frame of mind, and looks ahead, considering what will 
contribute to the peace of his family, his neighborhood, 
his state, his country, and the world, and according 
to his capacity he shapes his course accordingly. If 
he attends an international peace conference as a 
delegate, he goes not with the intention of yielding as 
little of his own country’s rights and exacting as many 
concessions from others as possible, but with the rea- 
sonable desire to reach a bona fide agreement under 
which peace may be promoted. He wants peace, not 
at any price but without money and without price, 
and he is willing to proceed on that basis. He knows 
that once a common interest can be found and de- 
veloped peace is assured, and he looks for such an 
interest. 

“Blessed are they that have been persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ They that have been persecuted experience, 
superficially, the blessing of relief when the persecution 
ends. In addition, if they keep intact their sense of 
individuality through persecution, if they are able to 
hold to their own course without fearfulness or truck- 
ling to the bully of public opinion, they possess their 
own souls in fuller measure than they could have done 
without the persecution. Persecution has a crystal- 
lizing effect upon character; it forms what was before 
formless and undetermined. 

“Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake.’ An illuminating verse in this 
connection is the 26th of the 6th chapter of Luke: 
“Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well of you! 
for in the same manner did their fathers to the false 
prophets.” When all is fair sailing with boon com- 
panions, the temptation to live on the surface of life, 
drifting with the winds of caprice or public adulation, 
is too strong for many to resist. Whatever drives 
one to go beneath the surface and bring up principles 
of life and action is a blessing in disguise. Whatever 
plucks a man out of easy acceptance of custom and 
tradition, and sets him to work shaping his own life, 
exerting his ingenuity to overcome obstacles or to neu- 
tralize such of them as he cannot overcome, is a bless- 
ing, even though it may seem to him Satan himself 
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working to thwart him. The prophets were perse- 
cuted because they understood the law of cause and 
effect, and preached it to generations that did not want 
it. Unwelcome truth about himself is the worst in- 
dignity that can be offered to a man, and he will have 
none of it. Yet every one now knows that effect fol- 
lows cause or, as Jeremiah quotes Jehovah, “‘I watch 
over my work to perform it.”’ (Jer. 1 : 12.) 

When one is lied about one comes to regard super- 
ficial judgment and opinion as of small moment, be- 
cause he knows himself as he is in his inner citadel. 
It is the inside of the cup and platter that are used 
and must be kept clean. The outside pleases the eye, 
but a speck of dust there will not spread contagion to 
the one who drinks or eats. All that throws us back 
on our inner resources, that sends us down to the bed- 
rock of character and causes us to work up on that 
foundation, is a blessing. All that drives us to rest 
on the unseen world of spiritual values and to become 
aware of the force at work for good in life, is clear 
gain. Blessed is any one whose circumstances turn 
him to spiritual exploration. This persecution does; 
therefore it may become a valuable asset, if the one 
persecuted stands to his lot and refuses to fall into 


self-pity, wounded vanity, fault-finding, or fixing 
blame. Such states of mind rob us of all chance of 
profiting by our opportunity. They lead us to collect 
our reward in lead and pewter instead of in gold. To 
feel sorry for ourselves is to admit defeat. When we 
learn to stand fast inwardly, regardless of what comes, 
we have attained to life’s thirty-third degree, and 
are ready to lead others into the way of true blessed- 
ness. 

To me the Beatitudes are so clearly a statement 
of physical and super-physical laws, unvarying prin- 
ciples that hold good through all planes of life, that I 
cannot accept them as exclamations springing from 
the effervescence of youthful enthusiasm. The more 
they are read and pondered the deeper and richer 
becomes their meaning. As in so much that Jesus 
said, the full meaning becomes apparent only after 
long study and prayerful meditation. Even then one 
cannot be sure that newer and more significant mean- 
ings will not some day burst upon him in another 
reading of these precepts. For they hold the weight 
of the entire spiritual world within their grasp. They 
are keys made to fit the lock to the spiritual king- 
dom. 


My Cape Cod Story--X 


Asa M. Bradley 


MIHIS story has spanned a century, recording 
the social and religious changes. As one 
more side-light on our past, I again quote 
Norwood, and, as you read, remember, just 
one hundred years ago: his service in Brewster was 
1833-37. He is speaking of conference meetings: 


At first I had doubts as to the propriety of females 
speaking in meeting. I called a council of the preachers 
of our faith in all that region, and some other persons, 
to consider the subject, and it was decided unanimously, 
that females should not only be allowed, but encouraged, 
to speak in social conferences. Bro. Cleverly, of Chat- © 
ham, observed that he should be very glad to have fe- 
males speak in his meetings, but the trouble with him was 
to persuade even the men to do so. The fact with me 
is different. I have never lived with a society where we 
have not had excellent conference meetings, or where 
there has been any particular difficulty for want of 
speakers. Some of the women on the Cape are the best 
instructed in the Word of God, the ‘‘most mighty in 
the scriptures,” of any I ever saw. 


In varying degrees, the story of Universalism on | 


Cape Cod is that of all other societies, social or re- 
ligious. When one prospers all prosper, and a set- 
back works the same way. The tides ebb and flow 
regardless of sect or creed. Writing of Brewster 
Mr. Norwood says: 


The Brewster Society was small, but united and 
zealous. They had passed through many trials and dif- 
ficulties, and had been particularly unfortunate in the 
loss of valuable members, by death and removal. While 
I was with them this fatality continued. During my 
stay it lost more by death and removal than were at 
church when I preached my introductory sermon: so 
that, although we had occasional additions, our numbers 
on the whole were not greatly increased. 


I have spoken particularly of Brewster, for ob- 
vious reasons; but the same conditions prevailed in all 
other societies on the Cape, regardless of denomina- 
tion, hitting us a little harder perhaps, because of our 
peculiar mental make-up. Thesame cast of mind that 
made us adventurous thinkers, striking out into new 
and uncharted waters, cutting loose from the con- 
ventional in religion, led our young people to go abroad 
in search of business opportunity, when that on which 
they had been reared failed. When seafaring col- 
lapsed, there was little in the way of resource on the 
Cape to encourage the ambitious. My father rallied 
a considerable congregation when he returned to 
Brewster in 1875, but, as he said of his Yarmouth 
congregation, he lived to follow nearly all to the ceme- 
tery, and there were noreplacements. The old families 
are gone. ‘The old houses have new occupants, mostly 
summer residents who have no ties with the past. 
These do not build up the social or religious life of the 
community. I noticed in reading the notes on the 
Missionary Society that the part-time men were put 
on for winter work. I long ago recognized as fact 
that the time to work religiously on the Cape is in the 
off season. It is then that the churches should be 
functioning at capacity; it is then that the people 
have time for religion. In the summer the permanent 
residents are too busy, because of the demands of the 
vacationers. After the season is over, and the decks 
cleared, there is leisure for personal contacts. 

The old churches are gone, many of them, indeed 
most of them; but why mourn for that which has 
served to good purpose, but is not longer needed? Do 
we mourn for the salt-works, the spinning-wheels, and 
the packets? Not that I would compare these in line 
with present day needs, but there are all the religious 
organizations on the Cape today that are needed. 
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The old lines of cleavage are gone, and the separa- 
tions are social. The old churches are gone, but they 
did a great work, and sent out men and women of 
character and moral influence to all quarters of the 
world. When Mr. Parker advertised Universalist 
services in San Francisco, it was surprising how many 
Cape Cod folks responded. I found them in Oregon, 
and in Hawaii. Rich’s History of Truro speaks of 
Benjamin Lombard, a native of Truro, whose gift of 
eighty acres of land was the initial endowment of 
Lombard College in Galesburg, Ill., and of Matthias 
Rich, another native of Truro, who was prominent in 
our churches in Boston and Chelsea. Cape Cod folks 
are the real thing, wherever they are to be found. 

An analysis of these notes emphasizes a fact of 
which I have been aware for many years. One serious 
fault with us has always been the short pastorates. 
The ministers have not stayed long enough to know 
their people, to learn to think their thoughts, to un- 
derstand their habits and customs, to acquire influence, 
or to build themselves into the lives of old and young 
so that they are real friends. Mr. Pope of Hyannis, 
and my father, each with half a century of close con- 
tacts, did this, and there were others who did it to a 
marked degree. I think now of Chaplain Couden and 
Varnum Lincoln. But the majority of the ministers 
were young and inexperienced, stayed only until they 


could find a place more to their liking, where there was 
less work and more salary, and made no effort to fit 
themselves into their surroundings, or to understand 
their people and their needs. 

But this is also true of other sections. Call it 
provincialism, or what you will, we are a big country, 
and local conditions are productive of habits of 
thought as well as peculiar ways of living. When I 
was South I experienced difficulty with the ever 
present corn-bread; but at two places where I visited 
I was told that my host nearly perished with hunger 
when in the North, because he couldn’t get corn- 
bread—not his kind. And there you are! I know 
that to minister with success in the Pacific States 
one must get into the spirit of the pioneers; the curios- 
ity of the tourist doesn’t register. The same is true 
of our Southern field; the minister must get into sym- 
pathy with his people, learn to think South. He must 
do it: Mahomet must go to the mountain. 

The depletion in population could not have been 
checked, and the social and economic changes were 
inevitable; but if we could have had a ministry, as a 
whole, more in sympathy with the spirit of Cape Cod, 
its ebbing and flowing tides, its gorgeous sunsets and 
its mighty storms, and its sturdy, resourceful men 
and women of sterling character, I should have been 
writing a different story. 


Where Catholics, Jews and Protestants Meet 


Morley Richard Hartley 


The whole law is summed up in one word, even in 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Gala- 
tians 5 : 14. 


5 OR some time now, in some of our larger cities 


7H! especially, religious leaders representing Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Protestants, have 
been meeting together occasionally to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and good-will, and to 
discover ways in which they can work together more 
effectively for the common good of America and hu- 
manity. 

These meetings, apparently, were very fruitful 
and promising, for they resulted in the organization 
of what is called ““The National Conference of Jews 
and Christians,” with headquarters at 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 

It was suggested by Father Hugh L. McMenamin, 
of Denver, Colo., that a Brotherhood Day be observed 
in Christian and Jewish services and gatherings. The 
suggestion was taken up and approved by many 
leaders of those groups in all sections of the country. 
Then the National Council of Jews and Christians 
decided to take it up and promote its observance, 
with the result that the president of that body, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, the radio minister, and minister 
of a large Congregational church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
suggested April 29 as that day. 

I cannot refrain from noting here what a change 
has come over America since one day about ten years 
ago when I was helping to take a religious census in 
the city of Rochester, N. Y. I went up to the door of 
a home in the silk-stocking district and asked the lady 
who came to the door what church she attended. 
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She hesitated. When I had explained everything 
she said, ““You know we Catholics have to be careful 
these days what we say because of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

There was a woman, I judged, who was living her 
life in considerable fear and wondering. And there 
were millions like her throughout the country. And 
no wonder! For members of the Klan were found 
guilty of mistreating quite a large number of American 
citizens. 

There were many fine, earnest, sincere, good men 
enrolled in that unfortunate movement. But they 
were misled and are now heartily ashamed that they 
ever had anything to do with it. Too many of the 
leaders were Protestants but not Christians! They 
had not the spirit of Jesus. 

The man who was its leader where I was located 
at the time, in New York State, was a member of my 
church, but the kind who goes only at Easter, if then. 
I somehow could not get interested in a movement 
supposed to be Protestant and religious and to pre- 
serve the holy faith, when it had leaders like that. 
And, of course, it has been shown since that time that 
some of the leaders were men utterly devoid of prin- 
ciples, who cheated their followers out of thousands 
of dollars. Praise be that the movement is about 
dead! The quicker it died the better! A movement 
based on hate and violence has no business calling itself 
religious. And, sooner or later, a movement so based 
is bound to fail. For this universe seems to be built 
on the principle of love, and only those who learn to 
love their fellowmen and work together are going to 
survive. Hate is always a divisive, disintegrating, 
and destructive principle. 
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Some of you may not have heard the story that 
went the rounds a few years ago about Pat. Pat 
said to a friend one day, ‘‘Begorra, I’m 200 per cent 
American!” “But, Pat,’’ said his friend, “‘you could 
not be 200 per cent of anything.” ‘Well, I am,” 
said Pat, “for those who hate Negroes and Jews and 
Catholics are 100 per cent and, begorra, I hate every- 
body.” 

No doubt. Germany has some undesirable Jews, 
as she has undesirable Protestants and undesirable 
Catholics, but to condemn a whole race, especially a 
race that has produced a Moses, and a Jeremiah, and 
an Amos, and a Hosea, and a Micah, and a Jesus, anda 
Paul, and an Einstein, and a Rosenwald, and a 
Stephen Wise, is utterly senseless and wicked. 

I have more in common with an unselfish, clean- 
living Roman Catholic or Jew than I have with a 
selfish, loose-living Protestant. 

I am thinking now of the orthodox Jew and the 
orthodox Roman Catholic, because I want to show 
that I— and I think I can say we, as a church and as 
a denomination—have more in common even with 
these if they are good citizens, unselfish and clean- 
living, than we have with some of our own communion 
if they are not. 

Of course, with the Reformed or Liberal Jew we 
have, as Universalists, almost everything in common. 
A few months ago I attended a liberal Jewish service. 
I felt quite at home. And I think liberal Jews feel 
quite at home in our services. We both believe in 
one God or Principle of unity. We both greatly ad- 
mire the Bible and find in it much of truth and reality 
and value. But we do not regard it as a book of inside 
information given by miraculous revelation. We both 
greatly admire and reverence the character and teach- 
ings of Jesus, but we do not worship him as a God. 
We make little or nothing of form and ceremony in 
religion; we make little or nothing of holy days, holy 
clothes, holy places, or holy food. Our emphasis is 
distinctly upon the ethical in religion, upon character 
building and the building of a new and better social 
order, even the Kingdom of God on earth. I see 
little, if any, difference today between liberal Jews 
and liberal Christians. 

Likewise we have much in common, in the matter 
of beliefs, with liberal Catholics, of whom there are 
always a few, living in fear of excommunication be- 
cause of their heretical beliefs. 

But it is not so in the case of the orthodox Jew 
or the orthodox Catholic. 

The orthodox Jew does, indeed, believe in one 
God as do we; and, like us, he does not believe in the 
deity of Jesus—in the commonly accepted meaning of 
this term. But, unlike us.and the liberal Jew, he still 
believes in the Old Testament as a miraculous reve- 
lation given to Moses on Mt. Sinal; he still looks for a 
Messiah and the restoration of the Jews to Palestine. 
He still believes in the physical resurrection of the 
body. He emphasizes forms and ceremonies. He be- 
lieves in the necessity of circumcision to keep the law 
of God. He believes in holy days, such as the Sab- 
bath; in holy food, holy clothes, and holy places. He 
still believes that Jerusalem is destined to become the 
center of the activities of the human race. 

I remember attending in the city of Rochester, 


N. Y., an orthodox Jewish service. It was very for- 
mal. The leaders wore their caps and went through a 
great deal of ritual. There was little or no instruction 
for the people present. 

Likewise, the orthodox Catholic believes in holy 
water, holy relics, and holy food such as the com- 
munion, when he thinks the wine and bread are 
changed into the blood and body of Jesus and by eat- 
ing these spiritual strength is obtained. 

Some years ago I had the pleasure of visiting St. 
Anne de Beaupre in Quebec, Canada, a famous Catho- 
lic shrine. There I saw many crutches, spectacles, 
trusses and the like, of people who had been healed 
—so it was said—by the wrist bone of St. Anne. 

Catholics believe that baptism makes you a 
member of the Kingdom of God; that the Pope is in- 
fallible; in Jesus as God and in Mary as the mother 
of God; they believe in prayer to the saints; and in 
that doctrine so abhorrent to liberal Christians— 
the doctrine of eternal punishment in hell. 

Nevertheless, I want to say that I have more in 
common with those who hold such beliefs as these, be- 
liefs that to me are fanciful and false and superstitious, 
when those who hold them are good citizens, unselfish 
and clean-living, than I have with a selfish, loose-living 
Protestant, even a Universalist! 

For, what are the essential things for abundant life 
and happiness? Correct religious beliefs or noble 
character—honesty, industry, purity, sobriety, un- 
selfishness, service, self-control, the spirit of forgive- 
ness and universal brotherly love? 

Oh, I am not forgetting that there is a connection 
between beliefs and character and between beliefs 
and happiness. For example, if a man believes in a 
cruel, hard God he may be a cruel, hard man—like 
father, like son—though it does not always follow. 
Some people are much better than their beliefs; yes, 
some people are much better than their gods! 

And if one believes that somewhere in this uni- 
verse there is a pit of fire and brimstone meant for 
wicked men, he may not always feel sure that he is 
good enough to escape it; he may have a certain fear 
in the back of his mind which robs him of a certain 
amount of happiness. nent 

So I say there is a relation between correct beliefs 
and character and happiness. But, after all, the big 
things are the things of character. We can get along 
without correct beliefs but we cannot get along without 
the things of character. We cannot get along even 
with ourselves—we cannot look ourselves in the face— 
let alone make friends and friendship with others. 
Man cannot be satisfied without friendship and fellow- 
ship in this or any other world. But he cannot 
have and enjoy these without the old-fashioned vir- 
tues of honesty, industry, purity, sobriety, unselfish- 
ness and brotherly love. 

So, if we want happiness and satisfaction, here 
or hereafter, we had better cultivate these virtues. 
And we find many people with these virtues amongst 
very orthodox Roman Catholics and orthodox J ews, 
and we find, alas! too many of the other kind—selfish 
or loose-living folks—amongst Protestants and in our 
own communion. 

“The whole law is summed up in one word, even 
in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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The Negro Under the N. R. A. 


Roland T. Heacock 


=alS the N. R. A. helping the Negro? No question 

4; is more often asked by the Negro’s friends than 
this. They want to know, these who are 
interested in the well-being of the black citi- 
zens of the country, how he is faring under the new 
order of things. Is the Negro benefiting or being in- 
jured by the operation of the recovery program? 
Will he eventually find satisfactory adjustment to his 
economic problems through the workings of the 
N. R. A.? Are there any provisions covering his 
rights, or is he being neglected? What about it, 
anyway? 

The total Negro population of the United States, 
as listed by the Census Bureau, is 11,891,143. Of 
this number, which we shall hereafter refer to in round 
numbers as twelve millions, the total number gainfully 
employed is about 5,503,585, or 49.2 per cent. The 
National Urban League, a Negro organization with 
the avowed purpose of studying and improving the 
economic status of the Negro, estimates that, of this 
number, 1,500,000 are on the unemployment lists 
today. ‘During the current depression,” says the 
Urban League, “the national employment scheme 
has been affected by the incursion of white workers 
to fields of employment formerly occupied almost ex- 
clusively by Negroes. In restaurants and hotels Ne- 
gro men waiters have been partially displaced by 
white men, or by white or Negro girls. White patrons 
have almost entirely abandoned colored barber shops 
in the South. In the same section where they formerly 
monopolized the building trades, Negro carpenters, 
plasterers and masons are steadily declining in num- 
ber.” 

Moreover, the political disfranchisement which 
exists in the South makes the Negro an easy victim of 
local exploitation. License boards and municipal 
legislatures obstruct the Negro freely in such trades 
as those of plumbing, electrical work and barbering. 
Negroes are often barred from public employment on 
such work as construction, street cleaning and the like. 
Were the Negro allowed his political rights a great 
many of these economic injustices would be remedied. 
Yet so interrelated is our national life today that to 
attempt to restore or improve the Negro’s economic 
status without regard to the rape committed upon the 
Negro’s political privileges under the Constitution by 
the white South is nothing short of folly. 

The National Recovery Administration, created 
by the National Industrial Recovery Act by the 
Seventy-third Congress, was approved on the 16th of 
June of last year. One year has given us a chance to 
review its workings fairly. The purpose of the Act as 
expressed in the bill is: “To encourage national indus- 
trial recovery; to foster fair competition; and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain useful public 
works, and for other purposes.” The declaration of 
policy under the Industrial Recovery section of the 
bill is partly as follows: “A national emergency, pro- 
ductive of widespread unemployment and disor- 
ganization of industry, which burdens interstate and 
foreign commerce, affects the public welfare, and under- 


mines the standards of living of the American people, 
is hereby declared to exist. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of Congress .... to reduce and re- 
lieve unemployment, to improve standards of labor, 
and otherwise to rehabilitate industry and to conserve 
natural resources.”” The Act expires in two years. 

Under this Act of Congress various emergency 
bureaus were set up hastily, and the American people 
were confronted with an imposing array of alpha- 
betical symbols—NRA, PWA, FERA, CCC, AAA, 
TVA, FHOLC, RTA. So far as the Negro is con- 
cerned only one of these symbols is perfectly clear, 
and that is the first. N. R.A. to him means “Negroes 
Refused Aid.” 

Writing in Opportunity Magazine for February 1, 
1934, Jesse O. Thomas says, under the caption, ‘“The 
Negro Looks at the Alphabet,” that ‘the Negro 
looks at them with confusion and indecision. So 
far as his welfare is concerned, in some sections, the 
administration of relief, or the job giving department 
of the Recovery Program, could just as well be 
handled by the K. K. K.”” Probably this is an exagger- 
ation, the only qualifying phrase being ‘‘in some 
sections.” 

One of the first axioms to lay down in seeking to 
get at the truth of the question as to whether the 
Negro is being helped by the N. R.A. program, seems 
to me to be as follows: Whatever benefits the white 
working man, or the white public, will in the long 
run, however indirectly and remotely, benefit the 
Negro. 

In the next place we must remember that so far 
as the codes are concerned, steel, textile, etc., they do 
not include nearly 3,000,000 Negro workers who are 
housemaids, household employees, and field hands. 
This is nearly three-fifths of the total gainfully- 
employed number of Negro people. This large group 
is still at the mercy of the individual employer and, 
in some cases, Negro girls work for as little as $2.50 
weekly, in the South. No code regulates their hours, 
no code regulates their wage. 

We come now to those Negro workers who fall under 
the code classifications. These we may classify as the 
technical and industrial groups. There are roughly 
about one and a quarter million workers in these 
groups. The operation of the N. R. A. program would 
immediately and positively benefit most of these 
workers but for two significant modifying factors. 

The first is the Differential Wage Scale. Through- 
out the entire South, and in many sections of the 
North, a dual wage system operates for the Negro and 
white workers. In the South, where the situation is 
sharply defined, the colored man has never been in- 
cluded on equal terms with his fellow citizens in any 
activity, official or otherwise. This fact must never 
be forgotten in any attempt to study the results of the 
New Deal. As Jesse O. Thomas says, “the Negro’s 
historical relationship to the industrial life of the 
South has kept him from being considered as an or- 
dinary, normal individual.’ This is well said. But it 
merely re-echoes what has previously been said, 
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namely, that so interrelated is our American life that 
the infringement of any human right is bound to be 
reflected elsewhere. 

The discrimination in wage, therefore, based as 
it is upon discrimination of personality, operates with- 
out any perceptible modification under the N. R. A. 
program. This statement is substantiated by the re- 
port issued by John P. Davis, executive secretary of 
the Joint Committee on National Recovery, and Rose 
M. Coe, technical adviser to the Joint Committee, in a 
brief issued under the caption, ‘Negro Workers under 
the N. R. A.” Mr. Davis charges, according to my 
information, that there are three major devices for 
maintaining color wage discrimination under the 
N. R. A. The first device is what might be termed 
“occupational.”” That is to say, in certain occupa- 
tions largely held by colored workers the maximum 
hours and the minimum wage scale is unchanged, or 
changed so slightly as to be of little benefit to the 
workers involved. The second device Mr. Davis 
calls the “‘geographical differential.’”” Certain indus- 
tries employ large numbers of colored workmen as 
unskilled laborers in the South, but not elsewhere. 
In these areas lower wage minima and higher hourly 
maxima are granted, he says. The third device for 
evading equal wage pay is the “historical.” Many 
codes provide that the miminum shall not be less than 
40 cents an hour for those workers who, on July 15, 
1929, were receiving more than 30 cents an hour; and 
not less than 30 cents an hour for those who, on that 
date, were receiving less than 30 cents an hour. 

In the next place the fair operation of the codes is 
retarded by the compliance boards. The enforcement 
of the codes is left to the local community. If the 
prevailing tradition of the community endorses a dif- 
ferential wage scale the Negro cannot possibly hope 
that the Compliance Board will reverse this tradition. 
For us, only a thorough Federal enforcement of the 
codes would insure a fair deal, and this is exactly what 


Scrub Parlor Needed for 


Elliott P. 


HE importance of and the good done by the 
Clara Barton Homestead Camp for Diabetic 


largest camp of this character in the United States, 
and indeed, so far as I know, in the world. Every 
summer it gives sixty or more diabetic children a 
vacation, a change in their diets, and opportunities 
for sports, all under the intimate supervision of skilled 
and experienced nurses, a dietitian, a laboratory tech- 
nician, and counsellors. Various doctors and com- 
munities send deserving children who otherwise must 
stay at home. 

Worry ceases for the parents of that diabetic 
child who goes to the Clara Barton Camp, and thus 
they have three weeks’ freedom from anxiety. Per- 
haps one of your readers, or some friend of one of your 
readers, has a diabetic child. If this is true, they will 
tell you what such a respite means. 

The cost of caring for a diabetic child in the Clara 
Barton Camp is relatively so small that I am begin- 
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does not exist. One employer of the South recently 
is said to have remarked: “If the Negroes of this city 
think that they are all going to receive fourteen dol- 
lars a week for their wages, they are mightily mis- 
taken.” Opportunity Magazine, the organ of the Na- 
tional Urban League, says that ‘‘a member of the 
Compliance Board in a certain state is the owner of 
the largest office building in one of the cities of that 
state. Negroes are permitted to go up on only one 
elevator in this building, and that is the freight ele- 
vator, which is reached by going down an alley to the 
rear of the building. No employer of labor who is not 
inclined to comply with the code as far as Negroes are 
concerned, will take this member of the Compliance 
Board seriously in any effort he may make toward en- 
forcing compliance with the code.”’ Needless to say, 
the Negroes will not be apt-to take him seriously 
either. 

So the game goes on, and the Negro is the victim, 
even of the alphabet. ; 


Conclusions 

1. The Negro is sharing somewhat in the benefits 
of the N. R. A., but not at all in proportion to his 
needs. His ratio to the total population is roughly one 
to ten. His ratio of need is much greater. 

2. The N. R. A. has not operated to change 
sentiment against the Negro wage earner in such com- 
munities as previous to the Act upheld a differential 
wage scale. 

3. In some industries, as in the steel industry, 
the operation of the code has shortened his hours and 
improved his income. 

4. The vast majority of Negro wage earners, 
some three millions, do not receive direct protection 
from the codes at all. 

5. What seems to be needed to relieve the Ne- 
gro’s economic plight under the N. R. A. is direct 
Federal enforcement of the codes which affect him. 


the Clara Barton Camp 
Joslin 


ning to realize that henceforth the treatment of 
diabetic children in the summer time, save in emer- 
gencies, should take place in such surroundings. At 
the Clara Barton Camp a child receives approxi- 
mately three days’ treatment for the equivalent in cost 
of one day in a hospital. To lower the cost of medical 
care for diabetic patients we must continue to develop 
camps in the country, and perhaps not only for chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen, but for those older chil- 
dren above the age of—what shall I say?—sixty- 
five, or seventy years. At any rate, there are poten- 
tialities for a New Diabetic Deal in this Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp which may react favorably not only 
upon the 15,000 diabetics in Massachusetts, but also 
on the 400,000 diabetics in the United States. 

Of course, money is needed for the Clara Barton 
Diabetic Camp. The Universalist Church through 
two of its organizations has contributed liberally, but 
to complete the quota of their share and that of the 
share for which the doctors of the George F. Baker 
Clinic hold themselves responsible $1,000 is required.. 
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And that is not ali! The Camp needs a wash cabin, a 
“Scrub Parlor,’ for the twenty-four little girls and 
their six supervisors. A bid has been received to erect 
such a cabin, complete, including all plumbing and 
electricity, at a cost of only $660. To give a “wash 
room” seems prosaic, but to donate a “Scrub Parlor’ 
sounds practical, even though it is not as idyllic as 
bathing under a tree. All diabetics know that a 
diabetic should be the cleanest citizen in the com- 
munity. How can these little elves and imps set an 
example to their elders if they do not have a “Scrub 
Parlor?” Is there not some diabetic or friend of a 
diabetic who will give this to them? 

And it is true that if an additional $500 could be 
received it would secure, with what is in hand for this 
purpose, a brand new beach wagon, in which these chil- 
dren could be taken to Carbuncle Pond for a swim 
instead of riding in an old, dilapidated bus. 

To sum up: 

(1) The Clara Barton Camp treats many deserv- 
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ing diabetic children and is doing pioneer work in re- 
ducing the cost of medical care for diabetics. 

(2) The Camp needs $1,000 for running expenses 
this year. 

(8) The Camp should have the funds to pay for 
a “Scrub Parlor,” for which a bid of $660 has been 
accepted in the hope that the money would be forth- 
coming. 

(4) And the Camp wants an additional $500 to 
enable it to complete the purchase of a beach wagon 
to take the children safely for a daily swim. 

I hope your readers will visit the children and the 
Camp. It isin North Oxford, about three miles south 
of the Worcester ‘‘cutoff”’ a little beyond Dutchland 
Farms corner. A sign indicates the dirt road near a 
mill which leads to the Homestead. 

Checks, large or small, may be made out to the 
Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, and sent to 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., or to E. P. Joslin, 81 Bay State 
Road, Boston, and will be gratefully acknowledged. 


The Higher Skepticism 


Frank O. Holmes 


“He that hath ears, let him hear.” 
Matthew 13 : 9. 

WOMETIME ago there appeared in a magazine 
4} an article written by a theological professor, 
not a Unitarian. In the article appeared this 

2 statement: “Religion is not dying in America. 
Tt is in process of transition to a new form. 
For a long time it will be almost esoteric in character.” 
That is, he believes that for a considerable length of 
time religion in America will be understood, appre- 
ciated, supported, only by a few. 

From one point of view that is an encouraging 
statement. It is encouraging to believe that, despite 
the religious indifference of so many persons, there are 
those who will carry on the tradition of religion. It is 
possible for a great human tradition actually to 
disappear. I remember Professor George Foote Moore 
of the Divinity School telling us that in the seven- 
teenth century the scholarly knowledge of the He- 
brew language was concentrated in the minds of a 
small circle of men at Cambridge University, England. 
Nearly all of those men were Puritans, and they emi- 
grated to New England. But in New England the 
younger men had neither the time nor the inclination 
to carry on that detailed study of Hebrew; they had 
to give their strength to the clearing of the wilderness 
and the fighting of the Indians, and their education 
was necessarily of an immediately practical nature. 
As a result, that tradition of Hebrew scholarship died. 
Today, three hundred years later, our modern scholars 
are beginning to relearn some of the things well known 
to those scholars of three centuries ago. We know that 
engineering and medical knowledge possessed by the 
ancient Babylonians and Egyptians was lost to the 
world for hundreds and even thousands of years. It is 
possible for a living tradition of knowledge and skill 
and custom actually to perish. It is encouraging, then, 
to be assured that there are those who are determined 
to carry on the Christian tradition, those who will! not 
let it die. 


Again, it is encouraging to remember what a wide 
influence may be wielded in a largely indifferent world 
by a comparatively small group of religious persons. 
Last summer a Protestant pastor in a German city 
reported to a visitor that his parish included 28,000 
souls. The visitor asked how many of them came to 
church on Sunday. The pastor replied, ‘“‘About sixty- 
five.” That is an extreme example, but it does indi- 
cate how far from universal is the popular support ac- 
corded the German churches. And yet it is those 
churches which, alone of all organized forces in Ger- 
many, have proved able to withstand and even to 
modify the Nazi program. An American writer, com- 
menting on the ineffectiveness of our many peace or- 
ganizations, asserts that the best hope for the peace 
cause is in the Protestant churches. He is very prob- 
ably right, for, despite the imperfect strength of 
Protestantism, there is at the heart of our churches the 
surprising vitality and power of religion. A small 
minority of religious people is often the remnant which 


. Saves and resaves civilization. 


From another point of view, however, it is a pity 
that the study and practice and enjoyment of religion 
should ever be limited to a few. Why is there this 
tendency? For one thing, particularly in our own 
time, there is the naive assumption on the part of 
many people that religion is not worth their thinking 
or bothering about. Perhaps you remember an article 
in The Survey about two years ago entitled ‘‘Confession 
of Faith: A Modern Woman’s Catechism.’ The 
author told us that, during the previous year, she and 
nine other women in her community had formed a 
reading and discussion group. The members met 
once in two weeks, read and discussed books in the 
fields of psychology, philosophy, drama, poetry, mod- 
ern fiction. Sometimes the discussion would inevit- 
ably turn to religion, and she was amazed to discover 
that she was the only one of the ten who seriously 
believed in and practiced religion. She was the only 
one, for example, who went to church. The others 
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would think nothing of driving forty miles, several 
times a month, to see a good play, but they did not 
consider religion important enough to give it one hour 
a week. She was willing to wager that the other 
women had read ten books on psychology since one of 
them had read the New Testament. They were fine 
women, with fine minds, eagerly interested in many 
subjects—but their minds were strangely closed to the 
world of religion. There are a great many people in 
that situation. 

To this disregard of religion is added the unceas- 
ing and universal reluctance of the human spirit to 
exert itself more than necessary about anything: the 
tendency of a human being to be satisfied with what- 
ever knowledge he now possesses, with the kind of life 
he is now living, and his unwillingness to make the 
effort necessary to enter into a larger knowledge and a 
richer experience. In part, this reluctance, this indo- 
lence, is willful. It is a kind of sin to which we are all 
liable, the sin against which Jesus warns us when he 
quotes: 

This people’s heart is waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 

And their eyes they have closed; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their hearts, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them. 


It requires eager and sustained attention to under- 
stand religion. Neither the truth of religion, nor its 
rewards, are obvious. During the war there was ap- 
pointed, in England, a committee to inquire into the 
religion of the army. It was emphasized to the com- 
mittee that religion ought to be made very simple so 
that the ordinary man in the army might understand 
it easily. The committee was urged to be practical 
with Tommy. At one of the meetings of the com- 
mittee Baron von Hugel pointed out that that was not 
an entirely satisfactory approach to the subject. 
After all, an adequate religion cannot be made simple, 
it cannot be reduced to ‘‘Tommyness.”’ We do not 
help a man when we offer him an interpretation of life 
which he can grasp without any effort on his part, or 
when we encourage him to think of his world as so 
miserably poor that he can understand it at once. 
“We are sitting round a table, with the assumption 
that we are going to find a formula that Tommy can 
understand at once; but, undoubtedly, there are huge 
surpluses, for him as for us, and those surpluses—the 
need for the sense that they exist—that is what we 
have to face.”’ It is that sense that the world is in- 
finitely richer, infinitely greater, in its nature and 
meaning and hope than you and I are at present able 
to conceive, it is that dissatisfaction with the reach of 
our present knowledge and the poverty of our present 
experience, and that eagerness to reach into a larger 
knowledge and deeper experience—which constitute 
the essential beginning of genuine religion. The 
Baron tells us that in his adolescence one of the first 
great religious experiences that came to him was just 
that awakening into a sense of the immense richness 
of the world into which he had been born and in which, 
up to that time, he had been slumbering. In so far 
as you and I are asleep in the spiritual world we live in, 
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of course we are not prepared to judge the nature or 
opportunities of that world: the first thing is for us to 
desire to awake. 

In one of his sermons Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers illustrated this truth by a reference to the 
evolutionary process. Here is a stone on the ground: 
the sun warms it, the rain washes it, the wind sweeps it, 
but the stone knows nothing of all this—for it, the 
world is dead. Then there comes into this same world 
a living animal: it feels the warmth of the sun, the wet 
of the rain, the motion of the wind, is conscious of 
these things in its world. Then, further, there comes 
into this same world a man, and he finds in that world 
beauty and order. The beauty and order were there 
for the stone and the beast, but only the man sees 
them. Now, as the man develops, with each new 
power he possesses he ought to discover a new quality, 
a new truth, in the universe about him: as he grows 
his vision of the world ought to grow too. You and I 
have minds with which to think, we have the ability 
to enjoy beauty, the capacity for affection, aspiration, 
reverence, trust. We ought, then, to be eager to be- 
come better acquainted with that spiritual world to 
which these powers are sensitive. “‘He that hath ears, 
let him hear.” 

There are two kinds of skepticism which are 
hostile to faith. There is the skepticism of the ma- 
terialist, the man who doubts the reality and sig- 
nificance of the higher, mental and moral, experiences 
in life. He believes in things, but human intelligence, 
goodness, courage, are, for him, illusory and unim- 
portant. Then there is the skepticism of the agnostic, 
the man who doubts the possibility of knowing any- 
thing about whatever higher world may exist: for 
him the religious search is futile. But there is also, 
we may say, a higher, healthier kind of skepticism, 
the skepticism of the man who doubts his right to limit 
the world and man’s possible knowledge of it. 


That universe how much unknown, 
That ocean unexplored. 


This kind of skeptic refuses to accept the walls raised 
by the materialist and agnostic. He doubts their 
authority, and with courage insists upon reaching, 
with all his powers of mind and heart, toward a larger 
knowledge of that higher world. 

This higher skepticism, this refusal to accept as 
authoritative the limits of one’s present knowledge 
and experience, is not only essential for the beginning 
of a religious life, but ought also to be characteristic 
of that life throughout. We ought to be continually 
reaching out toward a richer knowledge of the spiritual 
world and of God. The supreme crime against the 
Holy Spirit is for us to assume that we have exhausted 
its possibilities for us, that we now possess all the 
light which it can give to us. In one of the New 
Testament apocryphal books there is a story of a man 
carried in a vision through the heavenly spheres to 
Paradise itself. He found Paradise surrounded by a 
wall. Outside this wall were many attractive men 
and women walking about, but sad because they could 
not enter the city. And there were many trees weep- 
ing, and doing penance, for these people. The visitor 
asked the meaning of it all, and why these people 
could not enter the city. The answer came that these 
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ere the people who had indeed been good on the 
arth, but who had known that they were good, who 
ad been content with themselves as they were, and 
y that self-satisfaction were kept from the city. Who 
re the blessed? “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
1ey who realize the inadequacy of their knowledge 
nd are eager to grow in faith. 

This expectancy of an ever richer knowledge and 
xperience is essential to the health of all spiritual life. 
t ought to be associated with friendship. If I say 
2at I know all about my friend, everything that he 
an be and do, I am unjust both to myself and to him. 
am unjust to myself, for there is a deeper knowledge 
f him into which I can enter if I will make the effort. 
iso, if he is the right kind of person, he is a growing 
erson, and will be more as personality tomorrow 
nan he was yesterday. And I, too, ought to be a 
rowing personality. Friendship ought to be an ever 
eepening acquaintance between ever growing per- 
ynalities. In the highest kind of marriage there is 
nis same recurring surprise and delight in discovering 
1 the other person qualities, thoughts, which have 
ever been found before. And it is this same recurring 
elight and surprise in discovering new meaning in 
ne world, in the thought of God, which gives to the 


religious life its every increasing interest. The re- 
ligious man discovers that the spiritual world is in- 
exhaustible in its richness. 

The limitations upon knowledge of the physical 
world which were confidently taken for granted in the 
past have, many of them, been transcended. Today, 
with electricity we have light without fire, with the 
radio we carry the human voice without sound, there 
is a new process of photography by which we know 
how to take pictures in the dark. From the atoms 
to the stars we have a knowledge and power over 
the physical world which were inconceivable a short 
time ago. Now, wonderful as is the physical universe, 
we may be sure that the spiritual world—the world of 
personal relationships and love and trust—is more 
marvelous still. The limitations upon our knowledge 
and experience which you and I too easily take for 
granted, great love, great faith, great eagerness, can 
break through and reach beyond. 

All of us are interested in the physical world, 
and all of us benefit from our knowledge of it. Why 
shall we not, all of us, be equally interested in that 
world of which religion speaks, and be eager to receive 
from that world the light and hope which it can give 
us. ‘He that hath ears, let him hear.”’ 


Pacifism Is Not Enough’ 


Vivian T. 


=q 1 is one more sign of how close—uncomfortably 
; Al close—together we are in the present-day 
world that, with so much to occupy attention 
in this country, we find that any day many 
ducated people are talking anxiously about what is 
appening in continental Europe. We pick up our 
ewspaper in the morning and read of some event in a 
ountry we have never visited and know little about, 
nd we are instantly agitated, as we might be agitated 
y an outbreak of fire in the street next to ours, with 
1e wind in our direction and inflammatory sparks 
ying upon our wnroof. A violent state of mind, if 
ot a violent state of affairs, exists all over the world; 
nd from China to Peru there is profound disturbance 
| political life. Most of us find it difficult to keep pace 
ith the rush of events and to retain any guiding clue 
» the maze of public affairs. I myself feel some sym- 
athy with the writer in The New Yorker, that sapient 
yurnal, who said the other day that, having looked 
; the headlines of the paper, there seemed only one 
ring left to be done; so he went down into the cellar 
nd strangled the cat. 
Sir Norman Angell has pointed out that the main 
fficulty of getting any clear sense of direction in the 
stwork of present events lies in the extraordinary 
stability of political purposes and values; in the 
ct that what men desire as the product of political 
fort and national upheavals is now so inconstant, 
) subject to violent shiftings and changes; that what 
ey will die for in January they become indifferent to 
_ December, and what we enthusiastically accept in 
ine is something we would have regarded with utter 


- *This article is a part of an address delivered to the Maine 
nitarian Conference. 


Pomeroy 


abhorrence twelve months before. Political instability 
is extreme at the present time; and in respect of noth- 
ing has there been such a change of value as there has 
been in respect of freedom. 

“Only yesterday, so to speak, the mass of men 
everywhere fixed their eyes upon freedom as the goal at 
which they aimed. It was the first and last word of 
nearly all human aspiration. To ‘break the chains’ 
which fettered mankind was alike the objective and the 
sovereign slogan of those who suffered under thir- 
teenth-century feudalism, and under seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century aristocracy; it was the battle 
ery of the revolting colonies of this North America, 
and also of the ‘suppressed nationalities’ of the nine- 
teenth century; and it was taken over by Karl Marx 
himself as the battle ery of the workers in the class 
war. They had ‘nothing to lose but their chains.’ 
And, of course, all the belligerents in the World War 
declared and believed that they fought for freedom. 
It was the word on the lips of the millions who perished; 
the first and last human value—so we all believed.”’ 

You will recall that this banner of freedom was car- 
ried from the political field into the pavilion of personal 
morals during the post-war period; and in this country 
—as in others—people, especially younger people, 
were regarded as boldly marching forward in the spirit 
of individual independence and with utter determina- 
tion to live self-sufficient lives. They certainly were 
ready to swallow, with the avidity of children operating 
upon the Sunday ice-cream, any half-baked ideas, so 
long as those ideas were strongly flavored with words 
about freedom and a person’s right to live his own life. 
I have only to look at the notes of sermons preached 
eight to ten years ago to realize how much this idea 
and this intention were prevalent in people’s minds. 
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A young man, of that curiously simple-minded sort 
who never goes to church, was in my house recently, 
and, hearing that I had just completed ten years in 
my present charge, he made what he felt to be the help- 
ful suggestion that I could now turn the barrel upside 
down and preach all the old sermons again. One dif- 
ficulty in the way of such economy, as my fellow 
ministers will appreciate, is that most of the sermons 
would sound hopelessly dead to any alert congregation, 
although so few years ago they may have seemed— 
and I trust a few of them did seem—hot with the 
perplexities and bold anticipations of the twentieth 
century. 

How values have shifted! Look at what has 
happened to the various youth movements in Europe 
and elsewhere. In 1918 the German Youth Move- 
ment, which was very distinct for its quality of gallant 
joy, its determination to dodge from under the heavy, 
insensitive hand of authority, and to have done with 
what Walt Whitman called ‘indoor complaints and 
criticisms’’—-this Youth of Germany held a Congress, 
and they drew up this manifesto: ‘“‘We determine to 
fashion our lives in obedience to our own conscience, 
accepting the burden of our own responsibility; we are 
determined to maintain this freedom under all cir- 
cumstances.”’ That spirit marvelously lived through 
the war. I say marvelously, because it was almost 
a miracle that such a spirit should have survived at all 
in the early part of the post-war period, with all its 
crushing disillusionment, its wretched confusion, and 
its bitter, excusable resentment against the imposi- 
tions and trickeries of the governments which then 
had a disarmed Germany completely at their mercy. 
What has happened now? Where is that high-hearted 
resolve to maintain responsible freedom? As you well 
know, it has collapsed; it has disappeared; and youth 
has rushed to provide Hitler with his Storm-Battalions; 
and even young boys and girls, showing natural do- 
cility, are being taught to throw balls with skillful aim 
so that one day they may throw bombs. (And that 
surely is the final infamy of an ignoble nationalism, 
wherever found—to take the spirit of sport and subdue 
it to the purpose of war; that seems to me a sort of 
modern sin against the Holy Ghost, as well as an un- 
forgivable crime against a fair and healthful impulse of 
mankind.) The temper of the original Youth Move- 
ment in Germany has become an enthusiastic sub- 
mission to authority—an authority which has regi- 
mented a whole nation with a harshness, swiftness and 
completeness such as history has never seen before. 
The German youth of both sexes—with a by no means 
ignoble elation—is really demanding that autocratic 
power shall take away from them any right to dispose 
of their own lives, form their own opinions, follow their 
own conscience. Up to date, the only spasm of re- 
sistance against the present regime has come, not from 
any secular or political quarter, but from a section of 
the Christian Church, whose ministers have risked 
losing their jobs, if not their lives; and we may yet 
see that the hammer of Hitler will break itself upon 
the Christian anvil. 

What has happened in Germany has only staged 
sensationally what has happened to the vaunting 
spirit of youthful freedom in various other countries. 
Look at Russia. What is called ‘‘the religion of Com- 


munism” imposes a stern discipline upon the individual 
life compared with which the old Puritan disciplines of 
New England were soft shirts. Look at Italy. The 
ardor of youth is firmly harnessed to Fascist organiza- 
tions. Look at Japan. It is the young men who are 
easily incited to shoot the Premier, and can be de- 
pended upon to howl down any effective criticism of 
the new imperialism of the military party. It is 
a truly astonishing spectacle which at the moment 
confronts us. Youth, which a few years ago seemed 
bent towards an extravagant freedom, and which 
made some extremely conservative folk clutch them- 
selves for very fear that this independent spirit might 
smash every precious old thing in the world’s parlor— 
this host of youth is now obediently marching about 
in shirts of black or brown or red, raising its arm in 
Roman salute, and responding with bright-eyed and 
passionate devotion to commands of nationalistic 
authority. 

Now I think we ought to be careful not to speak 
about this situation in tones of excessive alarm. I do 
not believe, for instance, that the signals are flying 
for a European war tomorrow. More likely this 
highly emotional state of affairs is the final flare of 
something which will die down, if it is let alone. 
There is the comforting fact that tendencies produce 
counter-tendencies, and that forces, which seem fated 
to destroy society, are themselves destroyed, or at 
least checked, by other forces which they themselves 
have produced. In any case, the unspeakable calamity 
of another widespread war—if it comes—will not 
spring upon us when we all are talking about it and 
half expecting it. It will come when the world seems 
in a nicely settled condition; when economic prob- 
lems have been more or less appeased; when some 
disarmament conference—outwardly successful at 
last—has permitted the governments to come to an 
agreement to scrap their less deadly weapons and re- 
strict themselves to the cheaper sort, with which the 
maximum destruction can be inflicted in a minimum 
time on civilian populations by warriors whose heroism 
will consist mainly in pressing electric buttons; when 
the armament-makers have diverted the present popu- 
lar suspicion away from themselves, and people every- 
where are lulled into a sense of superior preparedness 
and peace, and are going about their happy business, 
saying to themselves that the twentieth century, as it 
grew older, outlived the disorderly ways of its earlier 
Bish like a bolt from the blue, war may be let 
oose. 

Nevertheless, we must not fool ourselves about 
the meaning of this exploitation of youthful enthusi- 
asm, which is going on in Europe and elsewhere. 
It may at the moment appear to be bringing new life to 
peoples within their own frontiers; it may indeed be 
lifting the youth of some countries out of a mood of 
rotten cynicism and despair; but in the end it means 
death—wholesale death. It means that the beaters 
are getting busy driving the bright birds in the direc- 
tion of the guns for slaughter. It means that the na- 
tions, behaving like horrible monsters, will eat their 
own young, even as in the years 1914-1918 they con- 
sumed ten million of their best boys and have suffered 
from hellish sickness and disorder ever since. It means 
that once again the religious and political dignitaries 
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will gather round the war memorials and bleat about 
the beauty of sacrifice, and women will forget their 
grief by learning to say that they gave their sons; and 
there will be some women very much like one I heard 
speaking last week, who said quite sincerely: ‘“‘No 
one can convince me that I did not have the time of 
my life during the war’’—by which she meant that 
she was in Paris for four years, patching up men who 
had been broken, although not able to give the same 
attention to those who had been blown to bits or had 
been left to die slowly on the wire from wounds and 
over-fed rats. 

Sometimes, when I read what older people— 
people of my own age or more—are saying about the 
inevitability of war; when I see how they stop at half- 
truths and are unable to think things through; es- 
pecially when I read what bellicose women applaud in 
their super-patriotic gatherings, I feel every sym- 
pathy with the son of Stanley Baldwin, the ex-Prime 
Minister of England, who holds that in the next war it 
would be a grand scheme, it would almost justify the 
war, to set the age limits between forty-five and eighty 
and draft members of both sexes and all parsons, in- 
stead. of recruiting children of seventeen and twenty; 
for then it would be such a profound satisfaction for a 
young man to be able to write to the newspapers de- 
scribing his pride and enthusiasm in having given for 
England in battle a step-father, three elderly uncles, 
one of whom was an archdeacon, and a couple of great- 
aunts. 

The fact remains—and I find it an uncomfortable 
fact in my own mind—that this sweeping movement 
of affairs in Europe, excluding England, is at the mo- 
ment calling forth an extraordinary political self- 
devotion on the part of individuals. I cannot recall 
a parallel to this feature from any period of history 
when war was not actually being waged. Youth in 
particular has found, at least for the moment, its 
political rallying-point. I am not saying, of course, 
that this rallying-point represents an advance in so- 
cial development. To the contrary, with the possible 
exception of Russia, it seems a slip back to a level 
from which mankind for ages has been heroically climb- 
ing; it seems, indeed, to bear some resemblance to that 
movement of innocent creatures mentioned in the 
New Testament, where it is written that “they ran 
violently down a steep place into the sea, and per- 
ished.”’ Qne could almost believe that the spirits of 
the many million dead of the World War, being trans- 
formed into demons by the discovery that they were 
swindled to their doom, have now entered into the 
next generation to drive it to the same fatuous de- 
struction. Both Communism and Fascism, as political 
creeds, as organizations of human life, have most 
sinister angles, have aspects of what Fosdick calls 
“collectivism run mad’”’—a collectivism which tramples 
on the finer values of human personality and perverts 
even magnanimous idealism to vile and destructive 
ends. 

Those of you who have read—and I think every- 
body ought to read it—Vera Brittain’s noble and very 
moving book, “Testament of Youth,” may remember 
how she urges that the task of the pacifist, the peace- 
maker, is infinitely complicated by the fact that war, 


while it lasts, does produce heroism to a far greater 


extent than it brutalizes, and to refuse to admit this, 
is to underrate the power of those white angels which 
fight on the side of destruction. She goes on to - 
say that “the future of civilized humanity depends 
upon the success of our present halting endeavors to 
control our political and social passions, and to sub- 
stitute for our destructive impulses the vitalizing 
authority of constructive thought. To rescue man- 
kind from that domination of the irrational which 
leads to war could surely be a more exultant fight than 
war itself, a fight capable of enlarging the souls of 
men and women with the same heightened conscious- 
ness of living, and uniting them in one dedicated com- 
munity whose common purpose transcends the in- 
dividual. Only the purpose itself would be different, 
for its achievement would mean, not death, but 
life.” 

It is only such a vitalizing authority that can de- 
feat the oppressive authority now menacing the hope 
of the world. Is not this purpose a far greater thing 
than the mere negation of militarism? At the present 
time what is called pacifism is pausing too long at the 
negative point. There is something magnificent in 
the stand that is being taken by men and women— 
especially in the colleges—of both America and Eng- 
land, declaring that they will take no part in any 
future war. C’etait magnifique, mais ce n’etait pas la 
paix. It is no value as a warning to governments 
and as a registration of the rising resistance of human 
nature against the appalling and futile practice of 
modern warfare. The soul and hope of peace do de- 
pend upon an individual abhorrence of collective 
homicide. But if pacifism is to be more than a match 
for Hitlerism, Fascism and the other dangerous forms 
of nationalism, it must show itself as more than an 
individual state of mind; it must become a political 
instrument and a means of social action. It must 
sweep beyond the negative controversy concerning in- 
dividual refusal and concern itself with the constructive 
and complicated task of creating conditions that en- 
courage peace. This is why it seems to me that with- 
out some definite growth of political consciousness in 
the youth of America, indeed, without a quickening 
and elevation of the political consciousness of our 
people everywhere, the war spirit one day again will 
drown pacifism in glamor and blood. 

But even this political purpose would lack foot- 
hold and staying-power, if religion were not its founda- 
tion and its strength. It depends upon a sense of 
freedom which, without religion, is never rooted deeply 
enough in the personal consciousness and never 
reaches widely enough in the realm of social honor. 
Therefore, if the churches do not put themselves fairly 
and squarely at the back of this positive peace move- 
ment, they deserve to perish and the name of Chris- 
tianity deserves to be forgotten. Indeed, the churches 
will perish amid emasculated pieties, if in this crisis 
of the world’s life they own no loyalty to a power higher 
than national necessity. For a time they may warm 
themselves by the fire of compromise; but the cock 
will surely crow; and then Peter will not only weep 
bitterly, he will go and hang himself alongside Judas. 
For Christianity at its best and the courage to over- 
come the world-wide institution of war must now 
stand or fall together. 
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RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 
Fred C. Carr 


In the beautiful village of Harrisville, where the edifice 
of the First Universalist Church of Burrillville and many of the 
municipal buildings have taken on colonial dress through the 
beneficence of Mr. and Mrs. Austin T. Levy, the ninety-seventh 
annual! session of the Rhode Island Universalist Convention met 
on June 6. 

President John H. Williams presided. 

The Rev. William Couden, pastor of the First Church, 
Providence, preached the occasional sermon, which called Uni- 
versalists back to a Christocentric conception of religion. He 
denounced humanists. ‘According to humanists,” he said, “we 
will not boost the poor belabored thing, mankind, up a little 
lower than the angels, for there are no angels. We will put man 
on top of everything, and make him the very apex of all reality 
and value.” ‘Jesus respected humanity because he saw man’s 
possibilities. He also saw that man is a waster and a fool, a 
being limited but endowed with reason.” 

The Rey. Frederick S. Walker, Pawtucket, assisted by the 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of the General Conven- 
tion, and the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket, officiated 
at the service of holy communion. 

President Williams, in his timely message, exhorted the 
Convention to stand against Sunday movies and the use of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Superintendent of Churches, ad- 
vised the appointment of a committee to keep the Convention in 
touch with the church schools, and commended a plan to com- 
bine with the functions of the committee the work of the repre- 
sentative to the Young People’s Work. 

The Conference Committee, for two years under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Lucy D. C. Cushman, reported another season 
of inspiring conferences well attended. 

New young people’s organizations in three churches in the 
state were reported by Miss Clara B. Mowry, representative to 
Young People’s Work. 

Tentative plans for a historical pageant and other observance 
of the centennial of the Convention to be held in the church of its 
organization, the First Church, Providence, in 1988, were set 
forth by the Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot, chairman of the com- 
mittee and religious editor of The Providence Journal. 

The weekly broadcast of the “Gospel of Good News’ by 
Station WEAN in Providence, arranged by Mr. Soule, chairman, 
has accumulated recognition and appreciation during the two 
and a half years of its continuance and was recommended con- 
tinued. 

The report of the nominating committee submitted by 
E. B. Monroe of Woonsocket and unanimously accepted by the 
Convention, included the following: President, the Rev. HE. Dean 
Ellenwood; vice-president, Fred B. Perkins; treasurer, Edwin 
S. Burlingham; secretary, Fred C. Carr; trustees for three years, 
Mrs. Lucy D. C. Cushman and Charles H. Everett; trustee to 
fill the unexpired term of Mr. Perkins, John H. Williams; trustee 
of the Publishing House for three years, Rev. Frederick A. Wil- 
mot. Fellowship Committee: the Rev. A. M. Soule, the Rev. 
William Couden, the Rev. John M. Foglesong, the Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood and Chapin T. Arnold; preacher of the occasional ser- 
mon at the 1935 Convention in Woonsocket, the Rev. A. M. Soule. 

Mr. Emmons presented the aim and appeal of the Univer- 
salist Loyalty Fellowship for the General Convention, and in- 
troduced Mrs. Jennie B. Fish, Pawtucket, the vice-president for 
Rhode Island. 

The Rey. George B. Safford, new head of the Anti-Saloon 
League in Rhode Island, spoke briefly. 

The Rev. Charles Hosea Temple, formerly of the Universal- 
ist fellowship and now rector of the Church of the Transfiguration, 
Edgewood, also spoke. 

The Fellowship Committee announced no changes except 
the reception into Universalist-Unitarian Fellowship of the Rey. 
Frank Porter-Shirley. 


The Rev. John M. Foglesong, convalescent from a recent 
surgical operation, was missed, as was also the lay supply pastor 
of the East Providence church and secretary of the Convention, 
Fred C. Carr, because of continued illness. Mrs. Carr was 
appointed secretary pro tempore. 

Ministers reported an upturn in church attendance and 
an increase in loyalty and courage in spite of continued economic 
adversity. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive secretary of the General 
Sunday School Association, made an inspiring address on ““The 
Place of Religious Education in the Life of the Church Today.”’ 

Resolutions and recommendations were adopted on various 
subjects, including ‘‘cleaning up” the movies, supporting and 
visiting the Doolittle Home, opposing the use and traffic in al- 
coholie beverages, opposing the private manufacture and traftic 
in armaments and munitions of war, and opposing participation 
in warfare outside the boundaries of our nation, besides an ex- 
pression of appreciation and thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Austin T. 
Levy for their generosity in remodeling the church in Harrisville. 

The evening session was devoted to reconsecration of the 
remodeled church edifice and to honoring Mr. and Mrs. Levy. 
Mr. Soule, pastor, presided. 

He presented Mr. Irving H. Sweet, who represented the 
church in planning for reconstruction. Mr. Sweet introduced 
Mr. Levy, who declared that the church should be the means of 
generating public opinion on every question, and that he would 
like the church to ‘‘take part in every occurrence in the place.” 

Mr. Levy presented the keys of the church to Mr. Fred B. 
Perkins, lawyer, of Providence, trustee of the Convention, who 
represented the Convention in the plans, and grandson of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fayette E. Bartlett, early members of the Burrillville 
Church in Harrisville. 

Mr. Perkins fittingly expressed the appreciation of the Con- 
vention to M. and Mrs. Levy, and entrusted the keys for use 
to the moderator, Stephen E. Rawson. 

The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, president-elect, pronounced 
the benediction. 

* * * 
IRELAND: HOW POLITICS CAN HINDER PEACE 
A. B. Lambert 


It may not matter greatly what views regarding world peace 
are held in the Irish Free State. Its population is less than 
three millions, its resources inconsiderable. However, the Free 
State is a member of the League of Nations, of the International 
Labor Organization and several other international bodies, in 
the work of which her representatives take an active and honor- 
able part. 

While a number of Irishmen have already won immeasur- 
able esteem at Geneva and elsewhere, and several have been ap- 
pointed to important positions in international work abroad, the 
people at home dislike the peace movement and take very little 
interest in internationalism. In fact, very little genuine interest 
is taken in international affairs generally. The world means, to 
the, ordinary Irishman, Ireland, Great Britain and the United 
States, with the addition of Rome in ecclesiastical matters. Only 
a section of the small Labor Party gives real support to the inter- 
nationalist idea. 

Irish delegates returning from conferences and assemblies 
on the Continent have in many cases made public statements in 
favor of the League system and of international cooperation, but. 
without affecting public sentiment. The League of Nations So- 
ciety is small and weak and its propaganda disliked. A pacifist 
who tried to form a branch of the War Resisters’ International 
and failed, says, “The subject is most unpopular in Ireland.” 
An Irish branch of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom became swamped by women. whose notions are far 
from pacific, but strongly political. It broke up. The press in 
general is skeptical, and definitely unfriendly in a most subtle 
way towards any known form of anti-war, disarmament or in- 
ternationalist work. An effort to introduce school instruction 
regarding peaceful settlements of international disputes, the 
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World Court, the evolution of the League and international co- 
operation was bitterly opposed by groups of teachers and by 
some priests. Though supported by a Minister of Education, it 
came to nothing. The national school teachers’ organization is, 
on the other hand, friendly to the League of Nations Society. 

When the government under Mr. Cosgrave entered the 
League of Nations, the step was approved by the majority of 
his party only because it was thought League membership would 
raise the political status of the Free State in the world, and might 
be of use in the conduct of future policy towards the United 
Kingdom. The Kellogg Pact was signed by the same govern- 
ment mainly to please the government of the United States. 
Mr. Kellogg was received enthusiastically when he visited Dub- 
lin. Ratification of the pact was carried in the Dail by eighty- 
three votes to fifty, Mr. DeValera’s party voting against it. 

Broadly speaking, the various movements for international 
peace are treated as a joke, and pacifism is regarded as a species 
of attempt to undermine patriotic efforts of any kind. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that no more cynical or hostile audience 
could be met in any other European country than anti-war or 
pro-League speakers meet at an average public meeting in an 
Trish town. 

How is that? It has been suggested that the cause is some- 
how connected with the religion of the people (98 per cent of the 
population is Roman Catholic). But on close examination that 
does not seem to be the case. The cause of this public attitude is 
to be found in politics, in recent history and in the present 
politically unsettled state of the country. It is true that the 
Roman Catholic clergy do not display interest in such matters. 
There are, however, some exceptions. A few priests have spoken 
in favor of peace, domestic and international, and at least two 
have recently endeavored to spread knowledge of their church’s 
teaching and doctrines regarding peace and war. Then, on the 
other side, at least one has published writings hostile to the peace 
movement and attributing the origin of the League to the en- 
deavors of satanic enemies of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Priests and Roman Catholic laymen are in fact often found to 
mistrust pacifist or pro-League propaganda as savoring of Free- 
masonry, or of the products of English-Scottish Nonconformist 
conscience, or else of secular humanitarianism. Yet the real 
roots are in politics. 

Briefly: the pre-war Irish Nationalist, ““Home Rule” Party 
contained men who at least understood the peace movement and 
men who supported the principle that all nations should be free 
and equal in rights, with its corollaries leading to international 
law and arbitration and to a society or league of free nations of 
the world. That party was pro-Ally and especially pro-Belgian. 
The Anglo-Irish section of the population was, naturally, pro- 
British. From these two groups sprang the 140,000 Southern 
Trish volunteers who served in the Irish regiments through the 
war. Then, a third group, the Sinn Fein Republican, led by the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood, allied itself with Germany. It 
carried out the 1916 rebellion. Ultimately this party triumphed 
throughout the country, except, of course, in the six counties 
comprising North Ireland. Following the Treaty of 1922, it 
split; hence the Free State and Republican groups of the present 
time. 

Now, the Irish Republicans always spoke of liberal declara- 
tions made by certain statesmen and politicians of the Allied and 
Associated nations in the War as being sham and sheer hypoc- 
risy, and this attitude has been extended right on to the present 
day, and to the League, to the Renunciation of War Pact, and to 
anything of the kind. The Sinn Fein leaders tried to secure ad- 
mission of spokesmen representing the Irish Republic to the 
Paris Conference in 1919, and their failure to do so, and subse- 
quent failures in other similar attempts, confirmed them in a 
general antagonism to Wilsonian proposals and international in- 
stitutions. Consequently, a bitter hostility has been diffused 
through the people. 

With that as background; with the conception of politics of 
violence spread wide by Republicans in the 1916-1922 period, still 
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holding sway; with still fresh and acrid memories of a ghastly 
conflict between those, led by Mr. Cosgrave, who accepted the 
1922 settlement with Great Britain and those, led by Mr. De 
Valera, who opposed it; with two big, mutually hostile organiza- 
tions now at work all over the state and another civil war deemed 
possible; perhaps it ought to be no wonder that talk of inter- 
national peace, arbitration, disarmament and the League meets 
only sneers. But the most deplorable feature in the situation is 
that there are many men and women, including some occupying 
responsible positions, who make it their business to go far beyond 
the bounds of mere skepticism and actually misrepresent the 
origin and the nature of international movements for the preven- 
tion of war.— Nofrontier News Service. 


* * * 


TERMITES 

What termites are: 

The Latin family name is termitidae, but they have now be- 
come so common in this part of the country that they are called 
just plain termites, or white ants, or, by those who have them, 
something much worse. 

Termites are undenominational. 

The first ecclesiastical termites that we heard of in Peoria 
were in the First Methodist Episcopal Church. The Methodists 
have always had some things that other denominations lack, and 
we supposed that the termites were enjoying some special con- 
geniality not to be had elsewhere. 

Then came the news that the First Baptist folks were giving 
shelter to some millions of the creatures. Now the Baptists are 
a broad guage, democratic group, counting among their members 
individuals of great variety, but we were somewhat surprised 
that the same termites who were at home among Methodists 
could leap all historical and emotional barriers and become Bap- 
tist adherents. 

However, denominational lines are fast disappearing, and the 
next thing we knew here the aggressive little Methodist-Baptist 
missionaries were right in our own fold. Evidently we had en- 
tertained them unawares for many years. Nobody who has not 
had the terrible experience can know the nasty jar it gives 
one to discover that he has termites. Here we had been jogging 
along feeling quite secure in this tottering old world, and perhaps 
a bit self-righteous in the thought that we need not fear “‘the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor the destruction that 
wasteth at noon day. A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee.” 
Then came the staggering disillusionment. Somehow we feel 
like the proud lady with the louse in her bonnet, immortalized by 
Bobbie Burns. It was as if all our lives we had been seeing with 
utter detachment the horrible pictures of what happens to people 
who have something much the matter with their teeth, their 
scalp, their feet and friends, and then discover at one moment 
that we are among the four out of five, that we have dandruff, 
athlete’s foot and the deadly B. O. all at one time. 

Now we remember all too late how in season and out of 
season we have been preaching on the great cosmic problems, the 
issues of war and peace, the building of a better social order, and 
the need of a world consciousness, while these creatures boring 
from within were silently demonstrating the great truth that “it 
is the little things that count.”’ 

Whatever else the termite may be, and we have heard him 
cailed many unprintable names of late, he is no sectarian bigot. 

Termites resemble church members. 

Each congregation of termites has distinct castes or cliques. 
They appear to be quite conscious of the class into which they 
were born. A congregation of them can easily be divided into 
those who work and those who don’t. In fact, in every group 
of them are found those who do all the work while others only 
look on with varied degrees of approval or contempt. They are 
moody, too. There are seasons of high aspiration when they ac- 
tually develop angelic wings and rise above the mud and mortar 
of life. Then they settle back into their little ruts, walling them- 
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selves in and walling out the light. They are often very destruc- 
tive to the church, eating away the interior values, and leaving 
only the empty shell. 

The white ant is not without his color line. He looks with 
disdain and a degree of fear upon his darker brother. Yes, the 
termites resemble church members in many ways, and are always 
found among the most indefatigable workers in any church to 
which they attach themselves.—T he Builder, Peoria, Ill. 


co * * 


THE WOMAN IN THE MIDDLE OF THE STREET 


There is an amusing story of the early days of the Russian 
Revolution. After the Czar had abdicated, a stout old woman 
was seen leisurely walking down the middle of one of the busiest 
streets in Petrograd, at no small peril to herself and to the great 
confusion of traffic. A policeman pointed out to her that there 
was a pavement for pedestrians, and that the streets were for 
wagons and automobiles. But she was not to be convinced. 
“I’m going to walk just where I like,” she said; “we’ve got lib- 
erty now.” 

You cannot help having some sympathy with that old dame. 
She didn’t understand what liberty was, but she had had little 
chance of learning in that land of tyranny. Liberty was a new 
thing to her, like a new toy. She didn’t know how to use it, but 
she wanted to see what it felt like. She had got liberty, and 
surely she could walk where she pleased. She didn’t see that, if 
everybody walked or drove just where he pleased, heedless of 
anybody’s inconvenience or danger, the result would be chaos. 
To get along at all there must be rules of the road that limit our 
right to do as we like. 

The woman had not thought it out. The golden age had 
come, and she wanted to feel its reality, to show that she was un- 
mistakably tree. 

When we assert our right to “do as we like,” to “live our own 
life,’’ we are as thoughtless as this old dame in the streets of Petro- 
grad. Freedom is not a question of doing as we like; it is rather 
a question of doing as we ought. Liberty is a responsibility be- 
tore it is a right. Freedom implies voluntary obedience to the 
moral law.—Hachange. 

* * * 


A WINNING SLOGAN 


The Methodist Episcopal church in Bellows Falls is to be 
closed! That doesn’t read so well. Ninety-eight years of con- 
tinuous existence! Of course closing the church now does not 
mean that it will always be closed, but conditions that require 
even a temporary closing are regrettable. And the town loses 
fine citizens in the removal of Rev. J. Roy Dinsmore and family, 
who have done their full share of community endeavor for six 
years. 

The Methodist church in Bellows Falls has voted to fold up, 
but the state of Vermont and town of Rockingham have voted to 
open more places for the sale of all kinds of intoxicating liquors, so 
perhaps we will continue to wag along. Less churches and more 
liquor should be a winning slogan. — Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times. 

* * * 
VOTING THEMSELVES OUT OF WAR PROFITS 


Instances may be found often enough of groups and in- 
dividuals seeking to prevent disarmament because of some 
probable monetary loss to themselves: munitions companies in- 
volved in contracts, steel makers, even labor unions employed on 
warships. But two cases at least are on recent record of a more 
unusual nature. Last year when a great congress of workers and 
farmers gathered at Washington to draw up a common program 
for the economic crisis, a resolution calling for united refusal to 
aid a future war and for unyielding opposition was whole-heart- 
edly endorsed by delegates present from the Union of Powder and 
High Explosives Makers! At Fairview Village, near Camden, 
N. J., there is a Methodist Episcopal church most of whose men 
attendants are shipbuilders deriving their livelihood from naval 
contracts. When proposals were put forward in Washington for 
vast naval increases, the financial benefits of which would in 


part have accrued to these men, nevertheless they voted for a 
resolution calling for the defeat of the naval measures, which was 
sent to the government through the pastor, the Rev. Robert R. 
Powell. Men have long thrown away their living through war; 
some, at any rate, are willing to run financial risks for peace.— 


Nofrontier News Service. 
* a * 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


On every hand signs multiply that the humanistic mood of 
the last generation—the creed that for the right handling of life, 
whether individual or social, man has and knows and needs no 
other resources than his own culture, cleverness, reason and 
imagination can furnish him with—is coming to an end. Its 
force is almost spent and its appeal all but over. The logic of it 
in fact has proved only Dead Sea fruit, bitter to the taste. The 
vast sense of futility that has overtaken modern life, the clear 
want of any power to control the renascence of ancient and ugly 
instincts in our social and political experiments, and scores of 
other equally disquieting symptoms which both sum up and spell 
out the weariness and disillusionment of the modern mind: all 
these have rendered life insupportable, and we are beginning 
to suspect that stark tragedy and defeat wait on our best. 
endeavors. 

If good advice ors plendid ideals could have saved the world, 
it would have been saved a score of times over since the war. 
We know what we ought to do and we dream our dreams; our 
problem precisely put is to find the power that will make those 
dreams come true, and we are beginning to suspect that the key 
to the recapture of that transforming power is in the factor that 
we have left out—in God and religion. That is why everywhere 
there is the stirring of a new current of interest in religion and 
why so often in literature our “‘best sellers” are books that deal 
openly and frankly with it. Weare on the way to becoming once 
more hungry for God, for the Living God.—Christian World, 
London. 

* * * 


““HOWLERS’”’ 


“The school examinations season,’ says The Manchester 
Guardian, “‘has yielded its usual crop of ‘howlers,’ some of them 
carrying their own explanation of the process which produced 
them. It is easy to understand the youthful confusion of mind 
which results in some of these gems: for instance, in such state- 
ments as that Shakespeare wrote the ‘Merry Widow,’ and that 
his work included tragedies, comedies, and errors, and that 
Coleridge was a retired mariner who took to verse — or that most 
of Pope’s work was written in heroic cutlets, and that Plato was 
the god of the Underground. It is less easy to account for the 
extraordinary statement that a coroner is one of the King’s men 
who accompanies the yeomanry or that he is an under-officer, 
who must obey his higher subject. We cannot but admire 
the resource of the pupil who wrote down ‘On their heads’ in 
answer to a question as to where the kings of England were 
crowned, and a similarly naive reply was given by another stu- 
dent in response to the question ‘Explain what happens when 
there is an eclipse of the sun,’ when he answered, truthfully 
enough, ‘A great many people go out to see it’.” 

* * * 


MIXED PLEASURE 


Every editor knows the mixed pleasure of having ‘‘dis- 
covered” a masterpiece, only to learn that it is something old and 
familiar which had been forgotten. In The Advocate of March 22 
we printed a brief, impressive tribute to the influence of Jesus, 
entitled, “One Solitary Life,” author unknown. It caught the eye 
of an alert minister, the Rev. Victor West of Lincoln, Neb., who 
wrote to say, “I have seen this in print many times, and each 
time, except in this week’s Advocate, it has been ascribed to our 
old friend of boyhood days, Mark Twain!” It reminds us of the 
man who heard the Gettysburg address read and said, ‘““That’s 
something like! Who wrote it?” We know how he felt when he 
was told.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MR. RHEINER AND THE SHOE-DEALER AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading with deep interest the reaction of N. E. S. 
to Conard B. Rheiner’s article in the Leader, I have read the 
article itself (in the issue of June 16), which somehow I had over- 
looked at the time it came out. 

My own experience with shoe-dealers has’ been precisely 
like that of N. E. S. They have been invariably honest and 
anxious to please. And I especially recall one instance, when, 
in spite of the posted word, ‘“We do not guarantee patent leather,” 
the store insisted upon replacing a pair of patent leathers which 
had “‘eracked’’ within a week, and when my report on this had 
been mildness itself, with no demands made for replacement. 

I can hardly conceive of such amazing directions as this 
Philadelphia shoe-man laid down to poor Mr. Rheiner. And oh, 
won't Mr. Rheiner please write again! I’m consumed with 
curiosity to know by what word or look he encouraged the 
manager to disclose such explicitly dishonest policies. Oh, and 
one thing more. Jf Mr. Rheiner does write again, how I should 
love to know if his careful carrying out of this manager’s direc- 
tions hurt his conscience as much as those 5 B shoes must have 
hurt the 7 1-2 A feet. And did al] these customers look like the 
morons they must have been? 


Curious. 
xe dese 


AN UN-CHRISTIAN EDITORIAL PARAGRAPH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Someone has just sent to my desk a marked copy of your 
issue No. 25 marking a paragraph in the column “In a Nutshell,” 
which referred to the exhibit of an organization in Boston which 
is making a sincere effort to bring before the people the true story 
of the brutality and cruelty and uselessness of vivisection in a 
eountry which calls itself Christian. 

Surely the writer of that paragraph does not claim as his 
Leader the Christ who said “‘Blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy.” 

It is perhaps one of the most wn-Christian paragraphs which 
has ever appeared in a so-called Christian magazine. 

May another Christian suggest a prayer for the writer of the 
“remark.” ‘Lord, make me a true Christian in spirit, showing 
compassion and tolerance to all living things.” 

: Nina Halvey. 

American Anti-V ivisection Society, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


A QUESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

From ‘‘do you remember when” men of good will and thrift 
have longed for a union of Unitarian and Universalists. Others 
of like nature have opposed them. A world of time and energy 
and some money has been given to the problem, while another 
world has perished for lack of that which these men of good will 
might have given. No one can tell the answer to the problem 
as it now stands. One thing is certain, that end, whether it be 
the status quo, a complete merger, or somewhere between, will be 
unsatisfactory to a powerful element in both denominations. 
This portends continued decline of both or their obliteration by 
absorption in another order and in other sects. An honored of- 
ficial and minister of wide experience, in close touch with all 
parties, notes irreconcilable differences. 

Should it not be increasingly evident that real and helpful 
unity can never be won along the lines of past and present effort? 
Should not people who think ask if the decline of the Universalist 
Church, its complete disappearance in large sections of the 
country, and perhaps a similar condition of Unitarianism, may 
not be related to the many efforts for unity which have accom- 
panied such a decline as threatens the existence of one or both? 
Be that as the future will reveal, there is still a way by which great 


objectives can be realized. Because of its very simplicity, per- 
haps, it has never been widely attempted, yet it is possible with- 
out the tremendous waste of former and formal efforts. The door 
is open for every liberal of every name. 

That way is plain—personal honesty in religious affiliation. 
There are in both churches many to whom the religion, teaching 
and example of Jesus is the most serious and personal concern. 
They find in him all that humanity requires in moral and spiritual 
leadership. Bound together with them in both churches is an 
indeterminate number of “more advanced” thought and as- 
pirations, whose concept of freedom is absolutely nothing definite 
as a religious bond. These two classes have always failed to 
work harmoniously together under any banner of any name. 
The obvious thing is an exchange of members between the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian denominations. It is equally obvious 
that those of “narrow” vision among Unitarians should drop 
their membership there and go to the Universalists, and that those 
of the “broader” vision in the Universalist Church should drop 
their relations there and go to the Unitarians. Presto! The 
numerical strength of both churches would not be materially 
affected. There would at once result a working harmony and 
enthusiasm in each denomination which does not now exist, and 
such growth and influence in the world as their respective doc- 
trines and merit deserve. Mutual fear and distrust would 
vanish. Hach sect would know and respect the position of the 
other, and thus be able to cooperate wherever cooperation would 
be useful. Both sides could well afford to let time and accumu- 
lated experience render the verdict of truth and bestow rewards 
that are meet. 

I am in favor of all church members, ministers leading, forth- 
with going to the church in which they would be among those of 
like mind and heart. If some settlements would have to be left, 
others wait in new, more welcome and harmonious fellowship. 
There would be an end, as far as humanly possible, to confusions 
and bewilderment, together with some grief, and a new beginning 
for all. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 


I TOLD YOU SO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Tt is good not to be “‘too sure” about anything—more 
especially, it is comfortable to be able to write the eleven-line 
editorial entitled ““Too Much Drunkenness.” 

It is not comfortable to offer a masculine “I told you so.” 

It is now over forty years since, after three years of observa- 
tion of residents and sojourners in Europe, I arrived at the humil- 
iating conviction that USAgians did not and never would 
know how to use liquor. Hence I hailed with joy the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and hesitated to credit my countrymen with an 
unwisdom which would repeal it. 

Now we are reassembling facts, and are on the way toward 
a re-repeal—perhaps. 

Leo Rich Lewis. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


* * 


LET LABOR AND CAPITAL WORK TOGETHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The American working man must be protected by law and 
have decent wages and regular hours, so that he will not have to 
resort to the “‘strike’’ with all its attending casualties and hatreds 
in order to protect himself. It seems a shame that the United 
States is far behind Great Britain, Sweden, Norway and others in 
labor legislation. I say, let labor and capital work together for 
each others’ progress and harmony and the welfare of our United 
States. 

Coelestina Bachman, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New Light on the Russian Revolution 


The Crucifixion of Liberty. By Alex- 
ander Kerensky. (John Day Company. 
$2.75.) 


From March to October, 1917, the 
author of this book was a member, and 
for the greater part of that time the head, 
of the Provisional Government which 
ruled Russia. He had for a number of 
years been one of the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary party, and at the time of the 
February Revolution was a prominent 
representative of the Left in the Duma, 
or Parliament. His government was, of 
course, displaced by that of Lenin and 
Trotsky, and we need not be surprised to 
find that the fundamental motif of the 
book reflects his bitterness towards the 
bolsheviks who seized the power that he 
and other even more moderate men had 
enjoyed for a few months. 

The Kerensky government attempted 
to set up a relatively liberal-democratic 
form of government. Kerensky vigorously 
censures the “record of savage cruelty,” 
established by Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin, 
a record so terrible that “‘all the blood shed 
by Nicholas II turns to pink rose-water.”’ 
This is a favorite topic and we read page 
after page of enthusiastic comment upon 
the degree of liberalization, the extent of 
civil liberty, and the strength of the en- 
lightened, democratic parties under the 
Czarist regime, all designed to provide a 
background of “‘increasing good” on which 
to sketch in bold outline the horrors of the 
bolshevik dictatorship. 

Curiously enough, Kerensky saw Lenin 
only once, when they both spoke at a 
meeting. The volume gives us no insight 
into Lenin’s personality, but it does give 
us a very valuable alternative interpreta- 
tion of the long train of events leading to 
the Lenin regime. It is in no sense a sus- 
tained historical narrative; in fact it is 
annoyingly discursive, and some readers 
who would find the latter half most in- 
teresting will probably never reach that 
half. Close attention is required of the 
reader, because there is a very slight frame- 
work of historical exposition. Nor is this 
a volume of memoirs, though there are a 
number of passages which bring us tanta- 
lizingly close to the personal experiences of 
the author. His passionate and bitter 
resentment, however, commits him to a 
purpose which turns his book into “‘a po- 
litical action,” an attempt to influence his 
contemporaries, an effort to rally men to 
the fight for liberty. ‘“‘Liberty, crucified, 
must rise again.” The bolshevik experi- 
ment has proved that “dictatorship which 
is theoretically that of a class soon becomes 
in practice the domination of a party in 
that class, of a central committee in that 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


party, and of one man in that central 
committee.’ The question recently raised 
anew by Germany is whether popular 
government must become and remain a 
mere vote-counting machine or be revital- 
ized as an affirmation of the freedom of 
the individual and of the sanctity of his 
civil and political rights. Kerensky be- 
leves the future of civilization depends on 
the answer we give to that question, and 
regards the violation of individual rights 
under Stalin and Hitler as the supreme 
threat to civilization. ‘‘He who does not 
defend liberty everywhere, defends it not 
at all.” 

In the course of his work (a book of 
more than four hundred pages) Kerensky 
includes a great deal of illuminating ma- 
terial on such topics as the part played by 
students in revolutionary activity, the 
relations between the Czarina and Ras- 
putin, the dealings Lenin had with Ger- 
many in the months before his seizure of 
power, and so forth. If only this material 
were more systematically presented, docu- 
mented, and indexed! It should all be 
available in convenient form to the student 
of Trotsky’s ‘‘History of the Revolution,” 
Lenin’s works, and the books of Western 
commentators. 

Too little is known of the work of the 
Provisional Government, under Prince 
Lvov first and then under Kerensky. 
We were not, in 1917, given much infor- 
mation, and after six or seven months the 
more spectacular revolution led by Lenin 
captured our attention. Under Lvov and 
Kerensky ‘everything that generations of 
the Russian people had dreamed about 
during their century-long struggle for 
freedom, right and justice, was given to 
Russia at one stroke.’ Full political 
amnesty; abolition of capital punishment, 
special courts, religious and class limita- 
tions; establishment of the liberties of 
conscience, the press, speech and assembly, 
equal rights for women, full local self- 
government; introduction of the eight- 
hour day, industrial arbitration, a new 
military code, ete., ete. Even Lenin said 
in print in April, 1917, that Russia was the 
freest of all countries, adding, ‘‘therefore we 
must profit by this liberty to establish, 
by force of arms, a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.”” Lenin would willingly throttle 
liberty in Russia if he could thereby ad- 
vance the cause of world revolution. 

Quiet, logical objectivity. would be too 
much to ask of Kerensky, whose life story 
includes one of the greatest tragedies that 
can befall a man of political instinct and 
ambitions. Possibly the limitations one 
observes in his book accounted in part for 
the failure of his government to endure 
more than a few months. Lenin, by con- 
trast with Kerensky, had the gift of con- 
cise utterance, simple and direct exposition, 
calm logic, and his tactics won. But to 
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understand Kerensky’s real tragedy, and 
Russia’s, one should read this book and 
learn in what sense it can be said the Revo- 


lution came too late. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The season at Ferry Beach began early 
this year with the arrival on Saturday, 
June 30, of two camping parties. Mrs. 
Doris White of Melrose will be there a 
number of weeks and part of the time will 
have as companions Marjorie Leslie and 
Evelyn Presby, both of Melrose. Mrs. 
Elsie Boltz of Braintree is camping with 
her four children for the entire season. 

Mrs. Quillen Shinn is expected July 7, 
accompanied by her granddaughter, Bar- 
bara. Mrs. Shinn has been there a part of 
nearly every season since Dr. Shinn es- 
tablished the Universalist National Sum- 
mer Meetings there in 1901. 

Another veteran Ferry Beacher coming 
for the season is Miss Alice Blanchard of 
Portland. Arrival and departure from 
the Quillen is always enlivened by the 
beaming face of Miss Blanchard and the 
semaphoring with Isaiahs I, II, III, and 
IV. Miss Blanchard came up from King- 
ston, Mass., where she has been visiting 
with Mrs. G. H. Wilson. 

Miss Hattie Hawes of Randolph is there 
for three weeks. 

Guests will notice two improvements— 
the Underwood is painted in colors match- 
ing the other buildings, and a lattice work 
fence hides the storage area between the 
two rear wings of the Quillen. The latter 
was made possible by a contribution from 
the Ladies’ Aid Association. A great 
deal has been done during Mr. Prescott’s 
regime to improve the buildings and 
grounds, and maintain them in good con- 
dition. 

Preparations are being made to receive 
delegates to the Young People’s Confer- 
ence beginning Saturday, July 14. Rev. 
Fred H. Miller of Medford, the dean, has 
lined up a fine program of group meetings 
and recreation. The faculty includes Rev. 
Stanley Manning, formerly national direc- 
tor of the Y. P. C. U., Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams of Barre, Vt., and Carl A. Storm, 
a graduate student of Tufts College. 

Mr. Manning will preach the sermon in 
the grove at 11 a. m. Sunday, July 15. © 
Why not plan to visit that day? 

“The Ferry Beacher” warns new guests 
that “the term ‘Ferry Beach’ has become 
obsolete to the general public since the 
branch railroad ceased operations years 
ago. Transportation agents no longer 
find it listed among resorts. When driving 
in the vicinity of Saco or Old Orchard 
Beach inquire for Camp Ellis—a commun- 
ity at the mouth of the Saco River just 

(Continued on page 862) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE YEAR’S WORK SEEN IN 
CHILDREN’S DAY PROGRAM 


To read his essay at the Children’s Day 
service is a mark of distinction for the 
pupil in the Waltham, Mass., school. 
And it all came about in this way. The 
school has tried several types of programs 
for Children’s Day, none of which com- 
pletely satisfied the demands that it be 
practical and meaningful, that it have pu- 
pil participation and that it serve to ac- 
quaint the people of the church with the 
work of the school. Written examinations 
had been tried at the close of the year, but 
they failed to accomplish what was de- 
sired. Then the idea was suggested that 
each pupil, in all departments above the 
primary, be asked to write an original 
paper on an assigned subject pertinent to 
the course of study that had been used 
during the year; the best paper in each 
class chosen and the writer given the 
privilege of reading it in the church service 
on Children’s Day. The plan has been 
tried now for two years, and so successful 
has it been that it seems destined to become 
permanent. 

The procedure is easily explained. Three 
or four weeks before Children’s Day, the 
teacher and the director or the superin- 
tendent in consultation decide upon the 
subject to be assigned. The subject is 
then announced to the pupils, and they are 
requested to hand in their papers not later 
than the Sunday before Children’s Day. 
This year the subjects in some of the classes 
were such as these: In the first year junior 
class, studying “‘At Work in God’s World,” 
write in your own words one of the stories 
you have had in the lessons; in the second 
year junior, using ‘Travel Talks for Ju- 
niors,” write a letter to a friend telling 
about your trip in Palestine; in the third 
year junior, studying “‘God’s Wonder 
World,” a paper on “Some of God’s 
Helpers.” In the intermediate department 
for the class studying “Living at Our 
Best,” the subject was ‘““What Makes a 
Good Life?’ For a senior class having a 
course on Comparative Religions—“‘Com- 
pare Christianity with the Other Religions 
of the World.’”’ When the papers are re- 
ceived they are turned over to someone, 
the minister in this case, who is asked to 
pick the best paper from each class. The 
paper chosen is returned to its writer, 
there is a rehearsal for reading it in the 
church, and on Sunday he has the honor 
of reading it to the congregation. Pre- 
ceding the reading the minister gave to the 
congregation a word of explanation about 
the aim and content of the course of study, 
that they might the better appreciate the 
pupil’s essay. 

There are several advantages in this 
plan. It provides a way for the pupil to 
formulate for himself a resume of what he 


has gained from his course of study and by 
putting down on paper fixes it in his mind. 
It affords an interesting check-up for the 
teacher, for the papers are more or less a 
revelation of how much—so far as definite 
knowledge is concerned—the pupil has 
acquired. It becomes an effective medium 
for giving the parents and others an idea 
of what the church school is attempting to 
do in its courses of study. It provides a 
practical and interesting program for the 
Children’s Day service. The parents and 
other church people have been enthusiastic 
in their commendations. 

For those whose papers are just a grade 
below the best, there is an honorable men- 
tion list which is read at the service. It 
should be said that parental cooperation is 
an important factor in getting the pupils 
to write the papers. To secure this a letter 
is sent to each parent, explaining the plan 
and purpose of the papers, together with a 
request that they help in having the pa- 
pers written and ready on time. 

Another interesting part of Children’s 
Day in Waltham this year was the exhibit 
of a whole school project which has been in 
preparation through the year. In the fall 
it was decided to adopt as a school project 
a World Interdependence Exhibit to be 
shown on Children’s Day. The matter 
was presented and each group chose the 
part it would like to have in the project. 
One class took food, another shelter, 
another clothing, another music, and 
another science, and so on. The purpose 
was to show how dependent all the na- 
tions of the world are upon each other in 
these various realms of daily needs. Hach 
class was free to work out its part as it 
wished. In every case a great deal of re- 
search was the first step before any 
tangible work could be done. 

The class which had food prepared a 
large wall map of the world on which are 
indicated by means of ribbons running 
from the United States to all the other 
nations the places from which we get our 
food -supplies. Accompanying the map 
are charts giving lists of the imports, a 
story of the interchange of food supplies 
amongst the nations, and an exhibit of 
samples of the more common foodstuffs 
which we get from other nations. The 
class of boys which chose transportation 
wished to concentrate on the airplane. A 
model airplane was constructed and a wall 
map prepared to show the imports of the 
necessary raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of aircraft. In addition they made 
posters to illustrate how the round-the- 
world trips of noted airmen had promoted 
world friendship. In the class of girls 
which chose music each member pre- 
pared an illustrated notebook on one of 
the famous composers showing his life 
and his contribution to the whole world 


through his musical writings. The group 
of books is accompanied by a chart to in-_ 
dicate the imports required by the radio 
industry. A class of older boys had 
science, and each member chose one of the 
outstanding scientists of the world and 
made a poster to illustrate his life and 
work. This set of posters shows how we 
enjoy the world over the great scientific 
discoveries that have been made by men 
of various nationalities. The groups with 
shelter and clothing made maps to indi- 
cate the imports from other lands. A 
young people’s class made a set of wall 
charts to show the world trade maps of 
each of the New England states. A map of 
the world for each state has lines radiating 
from the state to those parts of the world 
from which it imports raw materials for 
its industries. Below each map is a list 
of the imports and exports for each state. 

The exhibit was set up in the front vesti- 
bule of the church for Children’s Day and 
was opened to the public every afternoon 
during the week following. The exhibit 
was interestingly augmented by the An- 
drae Exhibit, a loan exhibit sent out by 
the National Council for Prevention of 
War. This is a reproduction of a World 
Interdependence Exhibit which was shown 
in Geneva, Switzerland. With charts and 
attractive posters the exhibit shows the 
development of the increasing dependence 
of the nations of the world upon each other. 

The work on the project was almost 
wholly a week-day activity, very little 
time was devoted to it in the Sunday 
church school hour. The educational 
value of the project is immediately evi- 
dent, and is one of its finest features. 
Educational not alone for the pupils who 
constructed it, but for the people who 
come to see it. It was necessary to keep 
the feeling of unity in the project through- 
out the school, and this was accomplished 
by having several worship services for the 
whole school built around this theme, and 
also by frequent mention in the church 
school newspaper of the progress each 
group was making. In working out the 
details, material help was received from 
the American Friends’ Service Committee, 
the National Council for Prevention of 
War and the Committee on World Friend- 
ship Among Children. 

Edgar R. Walker. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Andrews is in attendance this 
week at the Conference of Religious Edu- 
cation at Craigville in Barnstable on Cape 
Cod. This gathering is sponsored by the 
Educational Societies of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches and is the 
only seashore religious education con- 
ference in Massachusetts. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. Isaac Smith of Lowell, 
Mass., started Monday, July 2, on an 
automobile trip up the Hudson, starting 
at Peekskill and visiting the Dutch settle- 
ments along the way. 

Miss Celia Holt of Stafford Springs, 
Conn., died there June 27, and funeral 
services were held June 29. 

A daughter, Calista June, weighing nine 
pounds and ten ounces, was born to Rev. 
and Mrs. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, 
Vermont, on June 26 at the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital in Burlington, Vermont. 


Rev. and Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket, R. I., are taking an extended 
automobile trip during their vacation. 
After visiting friends in Ohio they will 
spend some time in Chicago, then go to 
the Georgia State Convention, which 
both are to address. They will visit the 
“TVA” on the way South, and expect to 
visit Camp Hill, Tuskeegee and Friendly 
House before returning home. 


On Children’s Sunday, Mrs. Ruth Grif- 
fin Spalding completed twenty-five years 
of perfect attendance in the Arlington, 
Mass., Sunday school. At the meeting of 
the Sunday School Board, Rev. R. R. 
Hadley presented her with a silver vase, a 
gift from the school. Mrs. Spalding will 
act as secretary of the Board for the com- 
ing year. 

Miss Dorrice Sherman of Attleboro, 
Mass., who was for several years secretary 
to Rey. C. A. Haney in his money raising 
campaigns, and has more recently sub- 
stituted for Miss Enbom in the office of 
the W. N. M. A. at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, has been chosen as secretary of 
the Community Church, Boston, of which 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is the leader and 
pastor. Miss Sherman will begin her new 
duties about August first. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, Mass., 
supplied the church at Marblehead during 
June. Dr. Merrick is now engaged in 
writing several articles for The Salem 
Evening News on “Pre-Revolutionary 
Salem,” which will appear later. Tarlier 
historical articles have been published in 
the same newspaper, one of which dealt 
with the founding of the Universalist 
church in Salem. Much favorable com- 
ment has followed the publication of these 
articles, which have been republished in 
other newspapers. He will remain at his 
home, 25 Brimbal Ave., Beverly, during 
July and August. 


Four couples of our devoted workers in 
the neighborhood of Boston are accus- 
tomed to spend a day near the end of 
June in a family picnic. This group is 
made up of George and Lilla Huntley, 
Carl and Grace Hempel, Francis and Em- 


and Interests 


ma Gibbs, and Leroy and Loraine Coons. 
On Tuesday, June 26, the day was spent 
at Marblehead Neck and in the Lynn 
Woods. Grave matters of the church 
were left behind while these young people 
enjoyed games, stories, and a good dinner. 


Richard Ambler of Woonsocket, R. I., 
drove to Washington, D. C., on his way to 
Murray Grove. He took with him Robert 
Sproul, state president, and Wm. Gardner, 
state vice-president, of Massachusetts. 


Miss Eugenia Miner, driving her own 
ear and taking with her Stanley Rawson, 
national president, Dorothy MacDonald, 
office secretary, and Henry Harrison, left 
Boston Tuesday, July 3, for the National 
Convention of the Y. P. C. U. at Murray 
Grove. 

Illinois 

Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Seven have united with 
the church since our last report. Con- 
gregations were excellent up to the end 
of the season. Services will be resumed the 
second Sunday in September. The Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises, which consisted 
largely of demonstrations of the work done 
during the year by the several classes, were 
unusually good. The school has lost its 
superintendent, Russell S. Smith, who has 
accepted a government position in Cincin- 
nati. Helen F. Adams is the new super- 
intendent. The Y. P. C. U. closed a fruit- 
ful year by sending three delegates to the 
Murray Grove Convention and institute. 
Dr. and Mrs. Adams gave a banquet to 
the Union in recognition of their splendid 
year’s work. There is general improve- 
ment at every point, with prospects of a 
fine new season ahead. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. The annual meeting, Harold P. 
Conklin presiding, showed a balance to 
the good and reported increases in all the 
departments of the church. The volunteer 
choir is rendering excellent music each 
Sunday. The Men’s Club, under Presi- 
dent Walter French, is coming back to its 
former glory. During the season a series 
of educational lectures was presented to 
the club. The Women’s Social Union ran 
eight public suppers under the direction of 
group chairmen. The Grace Church 
players presented high class plays for the 
entertainments. The men have been active 
in painting and doing considerable general 
repair work on the church, thereby saving 
expense. They also gave a play for the 
benefit of the church fund. The Mission 
Circle, Mrs. Albert Evans president, keeps 
faith with our work at home and in Japan. 
Twenty of the members visited the Clara 
Barton Home on Flag Day, June 14, and 
contributed $20 to the good work of Dr. 


Joslin. The young people, Franklin Hill 
president, are active not only in the meet- 
ings on Sunday evening, but have given 
services at the Old Ladies’ Home, the 
Horne Home for Aged Couples, and the 
Battles Home for Aged Men. They also 
gave a play at one of the public suppers. 
The church school, Ralph A. Johnson su- 
perintendent, gave a service of songs and 
recitations on Children’s Day, and di- 
plomas and Bibles were given the graduat- 
ing classes. Boy Scout Troop 17, Roger W. 
Gage Scoutmaster, Girl Scout Troop 3, 
Mrs. Gordon Williams, captain, Girl 
Scout Troop 8, Mrs. Cora Kent, captain, 
have a collective membership of 140, and 
have carried through an active program 
this year. While the extreme cold weather 
retarded church attendance, since spring 
the attendance has shown a steady in- 
crease. Nine members were taken into 
the church this year. Three of our most 
loyal members have died: Miss Josephine 
Earle, for many years a Sunday school 
teacher and president of the Mission Circle; 
Mrs. Faustina Kenney, a loyal worker and 
devoted member, who left $500 in her 
will to the church; and Mr. Arthur Abbott, 
a life long member and for years a trustee 
of the church. Grace Church is uniting 
with the Highland Congregational in 
summer services. In July the services will 
be held in the Highland Church. In Au- 
gust the services will be held in Grace 
Church. The following ministers will 
preach: Aug. 5, Rev. Egbert Jenkinson; 
Aug. 12, Rev. Rubens R. Hadley; Aug. 19, 
Prof. Alfred 8. Cole; Aug. 26, Rev. Thomas 
M. Mark. The minister, with the unani- 
mous approval of the trustees, has cor- 
dially invited the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention to hold its annual meet- 
ing for 1934 in Grace Church. This has 
been accepted by the Board through Dr. 
Coons. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
On Children’s Sunday, June 17, there was a 
congregation of 226. Five children were 
christened. ‘Three of the teachers, Mrs. 
J. W. Branford, Miss Laura Tays and Miss 
Marjorie Patterson, arranged the church 
school program, consisting of recitations, 
songs, and a play entitled, ‘““The Loveliest 
Thing.” The superintendent, Sydney A. 
Pendleton, made the awards for perfect 
attendance, and presented the promotion 
certificates. Those having a perfect at- 
tendance record for the year are: David 
Clough, Sidney Dearden, Betty Line, 
Rose Elaine Line, Frederick Mooney, Jr., 
Richard Mooney and Willard . Marcy; 
absent only once, Eleanor Hodson, Vic- 
toria Czech, Dorothy Christiansen, Grace 
Christiansen and Muriel Sherman. The 
last social event of the season was a lawn 
party supper on June 21. The Brimfield 
School Band of twenty-six pieces gave a 
band concert during the supper period, 
and played for block dancing later. Mrs. 
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Frederick A. Mooney was the general 
chairman, assisted by members of the 
Ladies’ Social Union. On June 24, in 
observance of St. John’s Sunday, guests 
| were Thomas Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and 
Revere Chapter No. 40, O. E. S. After 
| Sunday, July 1, there will be no services 
until Sept. 9. Church attendance for the 
past six months has held to the standard of 
several years, the average from January to 
July being 105. 
Ohio 
Cincinnati.—Rev. Carl H. Olson, pastor. 

_ A recent windstorm damaged the church to 
| the extent of $75. The cross on the church 
_ tower was bent, a section of copper flashing 
_ was torn loose and a number of tiles were 
, torn from the ridging, smashing about fifty 
more in their fall. The foresightedness of 
_ the trustees in maintaining cyclone insur- 
| ance made this merely an unfortunate in- 
| cident. The annual meeting of the parish 
| was held June 18. Reports showed the 
financial condition of the church somewhat 
improved. Current expenses were kept 
within the church income. Mr. Olson was 
| given a call to be minister for an indeter- 
/minate period. In the past it had been 
the custom to issue a call from year to year. 
_W. Carlisle Ratliff was made chairman of 
the board. Elmer L. Hundley and Robert 
| Groenland were named as trustees for two 
years. The board appointed Miss Georgia 
Green treasurer and Walter Elstun 
elerk. The Broadwell Club, an organiza- 
tion of “folder young people and younger 
married people,” celebrated its first birth- 
day in May at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Adams. Motion pictures were 
taken of the party. This group is looking 
forward with pleasure to the membership 
of Mr. and Mrs. Russel! Smith, who are 
‘coming to Cincinnati from Maywood, IIl. 
| Mr. Smith has received an appointment to 
| a government position in Cincinnati. Dur- 
‘ing July Mr. Olson will broadcast from 

WSAI each Wednesday and Thursday 
“morning, assuming the program usually 

conducted by Rev. Ray Charles Jarman of 
the Evanston Christian church. During 
August Mr. Jarman will substitute for Mr. 
Olson, who will then be on his vacation. 
| Rockland.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
| Children’s Day was observed in the Belpre 
‘church the first Sunday in June, and at 
the Little Hocking church on the second 
‘Sunday. The church and Sunday school 
in each place united in a single service for 
'the day. Two children were christened 
'in the Belpre church and eight in the 
| Little Hocking church. The two churches 
have just entertained the Ohio Universalist 
Convention, thus demonstrating that it 
could be done by these two small churches. 
It was a fine convention. 


Pennsylvania 


Brooklyn.—Rey. George C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. -Children’s Day exercises were held in 
this church, according to its custom in re- 
cent years, on the last Sunday in June. 
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The church school gave an interesting 
program before a large congregation. 
Four babies were christened; five new mem- 
bers were received into the church. This 
school continues under the leadership of 
Mrs. Lillian Smith. On a recent Sunday 
four of its members, Marjorie Tiffany, 
Jean Tiffany, Boyd Smith and Wilbur 
Fitch received their eight-year bar for 
regular attendance. On Young People’s 
Day a community youth service was 
held, with the members of the Methodist 
organization as guests. The guests fur- 
nished one choir number. Robert Bertholf, 
one of our young men, prepared and de- 
livered a sermon which was highly com- 
mended. Our pastor was the speaker at 
the Mothers’ Day program of Brooklyn 
Grange and at the Odd Fellows’ memorial 
service, which was held in our church. 
He has also spoken several times before 
the Eastern Star and informally at Masonic 
gatherings. He had charge of the devo- 
tional services and story-telling hour of 
the daily vacation Bible school at Kingsley 
for a week. The Ladies’ Aid served the 
banquet for the Alumni Association of the 
Brooklyn Vocational High School recently. 

Hop Bottom.—Rev. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. Children’s Sunday was observed 
June 24. There were exercises by the 
church school under the direction of Mrs. 
Clara Elmire and Mrs. Boorn. One baby 
was christened. Helen Roberts recently 
received her pin for a year’s perfect at- 
tendance. The baccalaureate service for 
the class of 1984 Hop Bottom High School 
was held in our church with our pastor 
preaching the sermon. 


Vermont 


South Washington.—Services are being 
conducted here regularly every Sunday 
morning through the summer. Rev. C. F. 
McIntire of Chelsea was invited to hold a 
service on Easter Sunday, with the result 
that he was engaged to preach for three 
months beginning with the first Sunday in 
May. Children’s Day and Mothers’ Day 
were observed with excellent attendance 
and June 24, St. John’s Day, delegations 
of Masons and members of the Eastern 
Star Lodge from Chelsea were present, 
bringing in an audience that nearly filled 
the church. This church, like many an- 
other now abandoned, was once well 
filled with Sabbath worshipers, but until 
recently no services have been held here 
for several years. 


Wisconsin 

Markesan.—Rey. J. M. Rasnake, pas- 
tor. Just before the church closed for the 
summer, the congregation spent $200 re- 
pairing the beautiful memorial windows of 
the church. This good work is the result 
of a bequest of the late Mrs. Ellen Smith 
Peacock of Burlington, Wis., who, in her 
will, left $500 for the use and benefit of the 
Markesan church. Mrs. Peacock was a 
member of the Markesan church, loyal to 
her faith and devoted to every good cause. 


Wausau.—Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. This church is situated in the 
midst of the “‘play-ground” region of Wis- 
consin. It is said that there are several 
thousand lakes within a hundred mile 
radius of Wausau. Many of our people 
have summer homes on these lakes, from 
palatial residences to mere shacks. With 
the coming of June there is a general exo- 
dus from the city, and our church is closed 
during July and August. Interest in the 
church is maintained, as there is a very de- 
voted constituency here. The Children’s 
Day services were well attended. Nine 
young people were received into member- 
ship. There were two christenings. Dur- 
ing the service four young people who have 
achieved unique honors were presented. 
Don Gooding, Jr., and Paul Murray are 
two of the forty boys in all the United 
States who were selected as Eagle Scouts, 
with a free trip to the Yellowstone as the 
reward. The selection for this award does 
not average one to a state; it is certainly 
unique that not one but two boys should be 
selected from our own church troop. 
Eugene Zender was presented as the win- 
ner as “the best all-round boy’ of the 
Y. M. C. A., and Beth Dawley as the 
double winner of the College Club fund 
and a scholarship to Lawrence College. 
Paul H. McKee, superintendent of our 
Sunday school, was elected president of the 
State Convention of Universalists at the 
recent convention. The pastor gave the 
baccalaureate address at the Central 
State Teachers College at Stevens Point. 
Myles Rodehaver, our Sunday school boy 
studying for the ministry at St. Lawrence, 
is with us for the summer. Welcome ar- 
rivals in our church are Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
M. Frederickson. Mrs. Frederickson is 
the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Richard 
Eddy Sykes. 


“2 Ss 


ORDINATION OF HOWARD B. 
GILMAN 


The ordination of Howard B. Gilman, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Swampscott, Mass., was held on June 20. 
Mr. Gilman has been serving as pastor of 
the church for over a year, and completed 
his college work at Crane Theological 
School in June. The service opened with 
the processional hymn—‘‘All hail the 
power of Jesus’ Name.” Rev. Charles P. 
Hall of West Somerville gave the invoca- 
tion, and Jed in responsive reading. The 
scripture reading was given by Rev. Ar- 
thur Webster, minister of the Weymouth 
and South Weymouth churches. Musical 
selections were given by Miss Jean Jacob, 
violinist, Mrs. Lydia Harmer, cellist, with 
Miss Catherine Clark, organist, as accom- 
panist. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Dr. Lee S. McCollester. Al- 
bert Loring, chairman of the board of 
management, brought the greetings of the 
Swampscott parish, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose from the Lynn Universalist Church, 
and Rey. Edson Waterhouse, minister of 
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the Methodist church, from the Swamp- 
seott churches. Ordination was conferred 
by Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, with 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts 
School of Religion, giving the prayer. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of 
Churches, extended the right hand of 
fellowship for the Convention. The clos- 
ing hymn, “Sovereign and Transforming 
Grace,’ was followed by the benediction 
by the newly ordained minister. 

A reception was held in the parish house 
immediately after the service. Those in 
the receiving line were: Mr. Gilman, his 
mother, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, Mr. Nichols, 
Dr. Rose, Dr. Coons, and Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert Loring. Refreshments were served, 
in charge of Mrs. John Hadaway, Mrs. 
W. A. Buist, Mrs. Albert Loring, and Mrs. 
Richard Ricker. Members of the Young 
People’s Society acted as ushers and served 
the refreshments. Members of the Swamp- 
scott parish, friends, and relatives at- 
tended the service and reception. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Daniel Willard is president of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. 

Astrid Liefer is the pen name of a woman 
writer living in Kentucky. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Rev. M. R. Hartley is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Clinton, Ill. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin is a Boston physi- 
cian, connected with the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, and the leading authority in the 
country on the treatment of diabetes. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Milton, Mass. 

Rey. Roland T. Heacock, a colored Con- 
gregational minister, is minister of St. 
John’s Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Frank O. Holmes is minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


* * 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


There is an opportunity for a middle- 
aged woman to secure a good home with 
a fine family in Wellesley, Mass. Her 
duties would be the care of a child of two. 
Wages about $1 or $2 per week. Family 
consists of the father of the child and his 
sister, who does all the housekeeping. 
If interested, please get in touch with 
Mrs. Florence I. Perin, 28 Naples Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 


* * 


LEINING-BRIDGE 


Rev. Gustave H. Leining, pastor of the 
Melrose (Mass.) Universalist church, and 
Miss Edna B. Bridge, a teacher in Lincoln 
School (Columbia University), were mar- 
ried at the home of the bride in Glen Ridge, 
N. J., Thursday, June 28. Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, brother of the groom, and Dean 
John Murray Atwood of St. Lawrence 
University, officiated, using a double ring 
ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Leining were 


married in the garden. The bride was 
attended by her sister, Miss Ethelwynne D. 
Bridge, as bridesmaid. The best man was 
John G. Brooks of Larchmont, N. Y., a 
roommate of Mr. Leining at St. Lawrence 
University. 

Mr. Leining is one of the strong young 
ministers of the church, and Mrs. Leining 
is a leader in the progressive education 
movement. 

* * 


TAYLOR-ENBOM 


Miss Alice G. Enbom of Attleboro, 
Mass., executive secretary in charge of the 
office of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, was married Saturday, June 
30, to Mr. Daniel Lee Taylor of Boston. 
Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, D. D., of Attleboro, 
officiated, and the ceremony took place at 
noon. The mother and sister of the bride 
and the daughter of the groom with her 
husband were present. 

Mrs. Taylor for the present will carry on 
her important work with the W. N. M. A. 
and the couple will live at 58 West Cedar 
St., Boston. The wedding took place in 
the new home. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH NEWS 
(Continued from page 858) 
south of what Universalists still know as 
Ferry Beach.” 

The telephone number at the Quillen is 
Saco 348 ring 2. 

Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 Capen Street, 
Medford Hillside, Mass., is receiving 
reservations for Camp Cheery Aug. 4 to 11. 
Girls in the Clara Barton Guild can have 
an enjoyable and profitable vacation week 
by making arrangements to attend. 

Anyone desiring information about 
rates and accommodations should address 
a penny postcard to the Secretary, the 
Quillen, Saco, Me. Except for the week 
of July 21-28 there is ample space for vaca- 
tionists who want to make the most of 
their leisure time at a moderate expense. 

* Ok 


A PORTRAIT OF ANSON TITUS 


A framed portrait of Anson Titus was 
recently hung in Miner Hall, Tufts College, 
in the room lately assigned to the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society as its head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Titus donated to this society a life- 
time collection of valuable denomina- 
tional documents, books and magazines. 
Included in this collection is a complete 
series of the Universalist Register and Year 
Book up to the time of his death. 


* * 


MARRIED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Rey. Stanley Manning, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, and Mrs. Man- 
ning, celebrated their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary at their home, No. 43 North 
Beacon Street, last evening. They were 
married by Rev. Albert R. Fish, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Avon, IIL, 
June 29, 1909. Mr. and Mrs. Manning 
received the congratulations of members of 


the parish yesterday afternoon and eve- 
ning. A silver bowl and a gift of money 
from thee ongregation were presented to 
them.— Hartford (Conn.) Times, June 30. 
Cas 
UNIVERSALISTS AT NORTHFiELD 
CONFERENCE 


Universalists are well represented in 
the Northfield Conference of Religious 
Education, July 17-28, at East Northfield, 
Mass. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn is regis- 
trar, business manager and teacher of 
Church School Administration. Mrs. 
Sarah Mercer of Nashua, N. H., and Mrs. 
Willard Coffin of Waltham, Mass., are on 
the Executive Board, and Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend and Miss Susan M. Andrews are on 
the Educational Committee. 

Dr. Frederick L. Fagley will conduct a 
Seminar for Pastors daily on topics like: 
What Is Religious Experience? What Is 
Religion? Can We Have a Religion with- 


out God? Prayer. Immortality. Faith. 
* * 
ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


In addition to the list of libraries whose 
books are available to ministers, as printed 
in the June issue of Team Work, Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule has called attention to 
the Zion Research Library at 60 Leicester 
St., Brookline, Mass., mail address, Box 
624, Brookline Village. 

This library specializes in books for the 
study of the Bible and the history of the 
Christian Church. It is open daily, in- 
cluding Sunday, from 1.30 to 4.380, except- 
ing holidays. 

The nearest approach to the library is 
from Boylston St., taking Fisher Ave. to 
Leicester St., and following Leicester St. 
to the library sign at Hayden Road. 

It is possible to borrow six books at a 
time, and keep them six weeks, with the 
privilege of renewal on most of them. 
The library pays postage both ways, but 
is always glad to have the postage re- 
turned. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 262. Wausau, 
Wis., 2. North Olmsted, Ohio, 6. Brook- 
lyn, Pa.,4. Hopbottom, Pa.,1. Junction 


City, Kan., 4. Palmer, Mass., 5. Belpre, 
Ohio, 2. Little Hocking, Ohio, 8. Total, 
195. 


* Ox 


BEQUESTS TO UNIVERSALIST OR-_ 
GANIZATIONS 


The will of Mrs. Marian B. N. Brooks 
of Melrose, filed yesterday in Middlesex 
probate court, contains $3,800 in public 
bequests. She died June 6 and left a per- 
sonal estate estimated at $8,000. 

The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention and the Universalist General 
Convention of New York receive $1,000 
each and $500 each goes to the Doolittle 
Home for the Aged in Foxboro, Fitch Home, 
Ine., in Melrose, and Bethany Union for 
Young Women, Inec., of 14 Worcester 
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St., South End. Gifts of $100 each go 
to the Ladies’ Social Circle of the Melrose 
Universalist church, the Mission Circle 
of the same church and Mary J. Spaulding 
Tent 37, Daughters of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, Melrose-—Boston Herald. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1934 
BTeVIOUS|V;TePpOrted were sss sos. ss ase 884 
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Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Friday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 


WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p. m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

ye £3 


GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will meet at the Canon Church, Thurs- 
day through Sunday, August 16 to 19, 1934, to hear 
reports, elect officers, and transact any other business 
that may legally come before the session. All of our 
churches are urged to send delegates. 

L. C. Prater, Secretary. 


* Ok 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted: March 26, 
Thomas Sinclair and Harry M. Cary. April 30, 
Howard B. Gilman (renewed), and George H. 
Wood (renewed). May 28, Hmerson Schwenk (re- 
newed). June 19, Carl A. Storm. 

Letter of license to ordained clergyman granted: 
April 30, Rev. H. H. Noyes (license renewed). May 
28, Rev. Elbridge Stoneham (duel fellowship). 

Ordination authorized as follows: May 28, George 
H. Wood. June 19, Howard B. Gilman. 

Letter of transfer granted: June 19, George H. 
Wood to Ohio. 

Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. A. N. Foster 
from Connecticut. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 


x OK 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 


The annual “Universalist Day’? of the Ontario 
Association of Universalists will be held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Hill on the Victor-Mendon 
Road in Victor, N. Y., on Wednesday, July 25. All 
Universalists within traveling distance are cordially 
invited to be present. Lunch at noon followed by 
addresses in the afternoon. ‘Those attending are ex~ 
pected to bring their own lunch, cups, plates and 


silver. Coffee and ice cream are served on the 
grounds at a nominal price. For further particulars, 
address Mrs. Fanny McGonegal, 220 Dorchester 
Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

eek 
PULPIT BIBLE OFFERED 


Any church desiring a pulpit Bible in first-class 
condition is urged to get in touch with Rev. Tracy 
Pullman, First Unitarian-Universalist Church, Eu- 
clid Avenue at East 82d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Se 
UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
ehurch; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown, New York; July 29, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 8. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 
Church. 

cae 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 on 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 


Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10, 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
* x 
FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 
July 14-21. Young People’s Conference. 
July 21-28. Religious Education Institute. 
July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. S. S. A.—special 


rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N.M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Confeience. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 


girls. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 
To the Friends of Murray Grove: 

This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 

Any donation of money or any article that may 

be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 

and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 

Chairman of the Fair Committee. 

Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 

Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 

River, New Jersey. 
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Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
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Crackling 


All through dinner Percy sat so silent 
that his parents at last began to wonder 
what was troubling him. The boy was do- 
ing some hard thinking. ‘‘Pa,” he said at 
last, ‘‘do school-teachers get paid?” 

“Of course they do, sonny,” replied 
faher. 

“Then it ain’t fair,” burst out the small 
boy, indignantly. “Why should the 
teachers get paid when us kids do all the 
work?”—Whitley Seaside Chronicle. 


Wife: ‘““Mrs. Jones has another new 
hat.” 

Hubby: ‘‘Well, if she were as attractive 
as you are, my dear, she wouldn’t have to 
depend so much upon the milliner.”—Buen 
Humor (Madrid). 

* * 

The German Shakespeare Society calls 
the Bard of Avon ‘‘the greatest dramatist 
of the German race.” Next they’ll be 
claiming Babe Ruth and perhaps making a 
Teuton hero of Dillinger.—Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

* * 

“Did you ever do any public speaking?” 
asked the man in the largest rocker. 

“Well,”’ replied the chap on the three- 
legged stool, “I proposed to a girl in the 
country over a party line.”—Toronto 
Globe. 

* * 

“Perpetual peace would be assured,”’ 
says Punch, “if only the world would re- 
fuse to have another war until the last one 
was paid for.” 

You’re telling us?—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

* * 

Father (teaching small daughter to tell 
the time): ““These are the hours—and these 
are the minutes—and these the seconds.” 

Little Girl (still puzzled—‘“‘But where 
are the jiffies, Daddy?”—Tit-Bits. 

* OX 

To us there is something especially ap- 
pealing in the complaint of an ex-convict 
that he was persecuted by society even 
after he had reformed and settled down as 
a bootlegger.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

H. M. S—, cashier and president, was 
shot down as he stood in a bank-cage to- 
day, and authorities late tonight canvassed 
a possibility he might have been murdered. 
—Dayton (Ohio) paper. 

y * * 


“The dinner was delicious. You must 
have an old family cook.” 
“Yes, indeed; she’s been with us ten or 
twelve meals.”—Vart Hem. 
* Ok 
And for our part we do not envy the 
rich. We only look at them and wonder 
how they got that way.—Dallas News. 
*  O* 
Teacher: ‘Every day we breathe oxygen. 
What do we breathe at night, Willie?”’, 
Willie: “Nitrogen.” —Hachange: 
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